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CHICAGO, 231 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
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PHILADELPHIA - 
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For the Investor Who Seeks SAFETY... 


with Unusual Possibilities for Profit 
—a Convertible Bond yielding about 6.15% 


Well established and conspicuously successful ... One of two largest in field, 
total assets exceeding $40,000,000. 

Essential and rapidly growing ... Long record of steadily increasing earnings 
... 1930 net approximately 814 times annual interest on present total debt... 
Volume of business for first quarter of 1931, 20 per cent larger than for same 
period of previous year. 

This Bond is convertible, until maturity, on very favorable basis into Common 
Stock now paying regular quarterly cash dividends . . . Application will be 
made to list these Bonds on New York Stock Exchange... Stock now traded 
in on New York Curb. 


Complete details sent, without obligation, on request for circular BR-101. 
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You Can Buy Good 


Lots 


Oda 


| 200 Share Lots 


We offer a complete brokerage service to both 
“Odd Lot” and “Full Lot” buyers. We are 
pleased to consult with investors in regard to 
their holdings. 


Our clients are cordially invited to make use 
of our board rooms. 








Trading Booklet 
Sent Upon Request 


Please mention M.W. 476 


John Muir&(a 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 
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Securities 


In Small or Large Lots on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet MW-6 which explains 


our plan and terms 





ODD LOT ORDERS SOLICITED 


Outright Purchase or Conservative Margins 





James M. Leopold @ Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street New York 
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TO RECOVER YOUR ORIGINAL 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


Selections from the many 
comments made by Our 
Subscribers 


“The advice on Aluminum Company 
was quite gratifying.” 


“Your object of fitting a program 
of investments to my age and situa- 
tion particularly is exactly in line 
with my desires.” 


“Your survey is very complete, and 
is far better than I have seen from 
any service, and it shows that you 
take great care in outlining it.” 


“I received your telegram this morn- 
ing and sold the 20 shares of Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate at 101% making 
a profit of 14% points each share. 
Thank you.”’ 


“Se that while at the moment there 
was ptati to gamble in a di- 
rection that measured by today 
would have been profitable, I have 
no regrets and know that yours 
was the safe, and therefore sound 
advice, at the time.” 





“This was an unexpectedly quick 
sale, and, as you will see, netted a 
very handsome profit. Keep up the 
good work.” 


“I like your thed of p 

tion. It gives a complete picture to 
the client, with your leaning or lean- 
ings and the foundation for them.” 





“Your original ‘pickings’ have shown 
some very interesting results thus 
far and you may rest assured that 
your efforts are appreciated.” 


“Permit me to thank you for your 
report and advice which I shall fol- 
low. I’m through with these so- 
called ‘tips’ from friends as they 
have placed me in the Position I'm 
in today. What a pity I did not 
seek your advice at an earlier date.” 


“Your excellent advice on McKees- 
Port Tinplate is much appreciated.” 


“Thank you for your splendid re- 
Port on my investments received 
yesterday.” 





The present business and financial situation offers you an op- 
portunity—which may not be equalled for years to come—to re- 
cover investment losses and make substantial profits as well. But 
you must act wisely—and promptly. 


There are many companies whose securities are today definitely 
under-priced—but not all issues deserve this rating. Some which 
were formerly well situated do not show prospects of early or 
sustained recovery. If you are to derive maximum investment 
profits you must choose carefully and buy at the proper time. 


The Investment Management Service will assist you in making 
your present portfolio the basis of a profitable campaign, and 
through the daily supervision of your holdings by investment special- 
ists it will permit you to always keep your funds most profitably 
employed—consistent with safety and conservative investment pro- 
cedure. This service differs from the usual advisory service with 
which you may be familiar—for it is a personal form of counsel 
adapted to exactly fit each client’s specific needs. The cost is mod- 
erate—and you do not require new capital to derive full benefits. 


If you will send us a list of your present security holdings we 
will be glad to outline the specific application of our counsel in 
your case and to advise you regarding the cost of our guidance. 
Send in the coupon below and be sure to give us all of the data 


requested. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
A Division of The Magazine of Wall Street 
FORTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Investment Management Service 5-30-31 


42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing herewith my list of holdings. Kindly study this list and tell 
me, by mail, how your service would help me solve my investment problems. 
Also send me your booklet and the minimum cost of service on my account. 
This places me under no obligation. 


City and State 


My present investment capital, in addition to the securities listed, 
is approximately $ 
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Electric Revenues 


Ceneral Utility Securities 


ELEctTrRIC revenues will increase 
59% by 1940, it is estimated by 
competent authority. During the 
past decade Associated Electric 
Company revenues grew 75%. 
The position of this Company as 
a growing unit in an expanding in- 
dustry gives strong assurance of 
continuous earnings for its securi- 
ties. Associated Electric Company 


4'5% Gold Bonds, due 1953, are: 


actively traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


Write for Circular E 294 


Incorporated 
New York 
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In Diversification 
Is Strength 


lag the manufacture of prod- 
ucts of widely varying 
character and use, is foun 
the strength of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation and its 
four subsidiary companies. 


Each is widely known in its 
field—Stewart-Warner, in the 
manufacture of automotive ac- 
cessories and diversified prod- 
ucts—Alemite, in lubricating 
equipment and _lubricants— 
Bassick, in casters—Stewart 
Die Casting Corp., in cast 
household appliances and au- 
tomotive parts. 


These close-knit units are the 
basis of Stewart-Warner’s rec- 
ognized industrial leadership. 


List of products, also latest 
financial report supplied by 
your broker. r upon re- 
quest, direct from us. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Parkway Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Alemite Corp’n 
The Bassick Co. 

The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n 
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N. Y. C. G. Wyckoff, President and Treasurer. 


Advertising. 
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ianceanenent 


Advertise to 
Investors Who 
Know Your 
Company! 


At this season, more than ever before, 
a stronger desire exists for enlighten- 
ment on the Public Utility industry. 
Conditions in the stock market and Fed- 
eral investigation of the Utility industry 
are all questions of importance to com- 


panies and investors. 


Annual 
Public Utility Review 


Constructive articles on the future of 
power, steam, oil, natural gas and so 
forth; distribution of utility ownership, 
measure of value of the common stocks 
of utilities, international utility condi- 
tions, future of communications, econ- 
omy of natural gas, and the potentiali- 
ties in the expansion of electric 
consumption and the earning positions 
of Public Utility companies, will be ably 
handled by prominent men in the utility 
feld in our coming Public Utility issue. 


This issue contains two outstanding fea- 
tures—Public Utility Supplement and 
the Annual Re-Investment Review. 


Public Utility organizations, holding 
companies, underwriters, investment 
bankers and brokers are offered an op- 
portunity to create goodwill and to sell 
securities to a waiting public in the ad- 
vertising columns of this issue. 


Dated 
June 27, 1931 


Many reservations have already been 
received, 


Last Forms Close 


June 22, 1931 


Why not order your space now, or com- 
municate with us and permit one of our 
tepresentatives to tell you more of this 
important edition. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Thomas F. Blissert 


Manager Financial Advertising Department 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER and POWER 
COMPANY 


¥ 


INTERNATIONAL 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


SYSTEM 
¥ 


NEW ENGLAND POWER 
ASSOCIATION 


¥ 


CANADIAN HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


¥ 


THE ANNUAL REPORTS of International Paper and Power 
Company and of its principal power subsidiaries—Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric System, the utility holding company 
for the International Group; New England Power Associa- 
tion, the holding company for New England properties; and 
Canadian Hydro-Electric Corporation, Limited, the holding 
company for Canadian power properties—are now ready for 
distribution. 

These reports cover operations of the several companies 
for the year 1930, and include maps showing location, 
number, and kind of plants and properties, territories served 
and undeveloped resources. They are of particular value to 
the investor in visualizing the progress and prospects of the 
International Group. 


Copies of any or all of these reports may be 
had without charge. Address your request to 


¥ 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER and POWER SECURITIES, Inc. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 

















This Valuable Book FREE 


oe) iyeted to Secure Continuous Security Profits in Modern Markets” 
contains the principles upon which to base your selection of securi- 
ties which should bring substantial profits. Through the practical and inter- 
esting advice in its pages, you will be definitely guided in knowing HOW, 
WHAT and WHEN to BUY and WHEN to SELL to your advantage. 
It is a book that may make or save hundreds of dollars for you—one that 
every investor or trader should have—and you can still obtain it FREE. 


A Few Chapters 


Factors Necessary to an Understanding of the Modern Market. 
The New Status of the Common Stock. 

A New Method for Valuing Common Stocks. 

Market Manipulation Under New Conditions. 

How to Profit by Stock Dividends and Rights. 

How to Take Advantage of Basic Developments in Industry. 
Picking the Giants of the Future. 
Trading Opportunities in Investment Issues. 


Regular book size, 205 pages, pro- “How to Secure Continuous Security Profits in Modern Markets” is the latest 
fusely illustrated with charts and book by John Durand, famous author of “The Business of Trading in Stocks’ and 


tables. Richly bound in dark blue 


flexible fabrikoid, lettered in gold. “The New Technique of Uncovering Security Bargains.” 


FREE with Yearly Magazine Subscriptions 


S A subscriber to THE MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET, you will receive 26 issues 

every year—one every two weeks—each giving many specific security recom- 
mendations for your profit and filled with money-making facts and information. 
It is truly “The Voice of Authority in the Financial Field”’—rendering a consist- 
ently profitable service to its subscribers—putting them on the right course and 
keeping them in touch with developments in the securities they hold, the trend of 
industry and the current technical position of the market. 


You will also be entitled to the full consultation privileges of our Personal 
Service Department without any additional cost. Your inquiry regarding 
securities which you hold or contemplate buying, the status of your broker, 
etc. (limited to three questions at one time) may be sent us by letter or tele- 
gram and will be answered by personal letter or collect wire as requested. 
(Let our personal service help you establish yourself in a sound, income-making, 
investment position.) 


Added Inducements for Quick Action 
Mail the coupon below immediately and you will also receive, as long as they last, 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET'S: 
Three Investment Guides 
“How to Study the Market.” 
“A Simple Method of Analyzing Financial Statements.” 
“How to Detect the Beginning and Ending of Major Market Movements.” 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, May 30, 1931. 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
NCLOSED is $7.50 to cover my subscription to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
for one year (26 issues). I understand that my subscription will entitle me to: 
1. Full Consultation Privileges of Your Personal Service Department. 
2. ‘How to Secure Continuous Security Profits in Modern Markets.” 
3. “Three Investment Guides.” 





$12.50 will cover a two-year subscription— 
52 issues—and entitle you to all of the above 
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AMONG the unique and valuable 
features scheduled for coming is- 
— ag The Magazine of Wall Street 
will be 


Annual Review of the Public 
Utility Industry and its Securities. 
Mid-Year Reinvestment Issue— 
This year check your present 
holdings with the advice of our 
experts and let them guide you 
on all new investments. Study 
this feature carefully. 


Special Mid-Year Dividend Fore- 
cast presented in our two August 
issues. Individual Bargains in 
sound Securities—Securities that 
are Essentially the Best Bargains. 


Opportunities in Companies not 
Dependent for Prosperity on a 
Single Industry. 


Educational Articles, by Experts, 
Enabling You to Develop Your 
Own Judgment. 


In every issue—For the Investor, Timely 
Investment Suggestions—For the Busi- 
ness Man, Important Analyses of Business 
and E ic Develop ts for which 
we are famous. 





PLEASE have your Personal Service 

Department write me a_ personal 
letter concerning the outlook for the fol- 
lowing securities : 


To obtain our Monthly Adjustable Stock Ratings add $1.50 to yearly subscription price. 
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The Happy Medium 


E recently fell into casual con- 
W versation with our local to- 
bacconist. We had not been 
in his shop in some time so we asked 
him how business was. “Pretty good” 
was the unusual answer for these days. 
“Doing as well as this time last 
year?” we inquired. “A little better,” 
he replied. “Cigarette sales are about 
equal and there is slightly more profit 
in them, since we abandoned the two 
packs for a quarter. Cigar sales hold 
up although we are selling more of the 
low-priced brands than formerly. 
Candy is moving well.” 

“Well if you are one of those lucky 
ones who are not feeling the depres- 
sion I suppose that house you were 
building for yourself is about com- 
pleted,” we remarked. He smiled. “No. 
We still live over the store and the 
house is still on paper. My money is 


going into the bank across the street.” 

“But,” we countered, “you had 
planned on that house for a long time 
and now building costs are lower. I'll 
wager the contractors are pestering you 
to death with new estimates. You have 
the money to build and own the home 
you wanted for your family, free and 
clear. If you have not experienced any 
decrease in income so far you need not 
be unusually apprehensive of the fu- 
ture of your business. What is hold- 
ing you up?” 

“Nothing, really, I suppose,” was 
his rejoinder, “except that times are 
bad and I feel as though it is foolish 
to expand. I guess I'll keep my money 
in the bank till business gets better.” 

We left the store wondering whether 
business was going to get better and 
whether after all the depression was 
not being unnecessarily extended by 


just this attitude of hesitation in major 
expenditures and investments multiplied 
in varying degree just about the number 
of times that there are people in the 
country. 

Not only individuals but banks and 
institutions are perhaps laying undue 
emphasis on “being liquid.” A little 
foreshortening of buying on the part of 
those who have the funds, piled on top 
of the inevitably reduced buying of 
those out of work, in the aggregate has 
grown like a giant snowball which is 
chilling the very marrow of trade and 
industry. 

Things are not very rosy now. Let’s 
admit that. But there is danger of mak- 
ing them worse rather than better by 
an over-developed fear complex. There 
is a happy medium between hoarding 
and profligate spending. If more of us 
find it we will be better off. 





——— 
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In the Next Issue 


The issue of June 13 will be the second 


International Number 


It will continue interesting and practical discussions of world problems and their relation to 
American business. Among the outstanding features will appear: 


Germany Looms As An Industrial and Political Power 


Re-establishing her position as the leading industrialist of the Continent. 


<< 





Can the World Reject Silver As a Monetary Metal? 


_ 


Wheat and Cotton 





Two essentials whose world-wide abundance weighs heavily on international trade. 


this 
<>< 





Lower Wages or High Freight Rates 


A Special Railroad Story. 


Watch for The Public Utility and Mid-Year Reinvestment Number June 27 
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Below is a partial list of more 

than 125 public utility, petro- 

leum and natural gas subsidiaries 

of Cities Service Company: 

Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corporation 

Cities Service Gas Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Cities Service Power & 
Light Company 

Cities Service Refining 
Company 

Crew Levick Company 

Danbury & Bethel Gas 
& Electric Light Co. 

Durham Public Service 
Company 

East Tennessee Light & 
Power Company 

The Empire District Elec- 
tric Company 

Empire Gas & Fuel 
Company (Delaware) 

Empire Oil and Refining 
Company 

Gas Service Company 

Indian Territory Ilumi- 
nating Oil Company 

Kansas City Gas Co. 

The Ohio Public Service 
Company 

Public Service Company 
of Colorado 

St. Joseph Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Co. 

Sixty Wall Street Cor- 
poration 

Spokane Gas & Fuel Co. 

The Tolede Edison 
Company 




















Cities Service Investors 


Of the 15,000,000 investors in the United States, 
1,000,000, or more than 642%, own securities of the 
Cities Service organization. Among them are hundreds 
of banks, insurance companies, educational and financial 
institutions. 


Dealing as they do in the mass production of the neces- 
sities of life, Cities Service Company and its subsidiaries 
have been able to earn and pay to their security holders 
hundreds of millions of dollars in interest and dividends. 


A large percentage of the organization’s million security 
holders are their customers for electric light and power, 
gas, gasolene and oil. 


Now, at today’s depressed prices, is a good time to join 
the million Cities Service securities holders. Our book- 
let “Cities Service Common Stock as a Permanent In- 
vestment” wil! be sent upon request. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street (A) New York City 
Branches in principal cities 

















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour— 
FRIDAYS 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Time— 
WEAF and 37 N. B. C. Associated Stations 


Please send me fuil information about Cities Service 
Company Common stock. 
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C.G. Wyckoff 
Publisher 


Theodore M. Knappen 


E.Kenneth Burger 
Associate Editor 


Manc ging Editor 


Investment and Business I rend 


Depression Reserves—Still Savings Grow— 
France Taxes Securities—Protecting Invest- 


ors—Blue Chips—The Market Prospect 


serves,” for the benefit of stockholders and labor, should 


ARD times emphasize the fa- 
not be a permanent feature of every balance sheet. 


vorable position of corpora- 


DEPRESSION 
RESERVES 


tions which stuck to a con- 
servative dividend policy in prosperous years, thus 
prudently laying aside reserves for a rainy day. Such 
companies now need be in no haste to omit dividends. 
Their example suggests a practical method of combat- 
ting depression by preparing for it. Who can doubt 
that we would be better off now if we had long ago 
resigned ourselves to the inevitability of the business 
cycle instead of persuading ourselves in 1929 that it 
had been abolished? Fewer dividends would have been 
lifted to imprudent levels, fewer “extras” paid, fewer 
stock dividends and split-ups voted. A sane program 
of adjusting dividends as nearly as possible to reason- 
able long-term prospects, instead of to a boom period, 
probably would have lowered the bull market peak and 
tended automatically to limit the depth of the present 
valley. Let us hope that such a program will become 
common corporate practice before the next boom gets 
started. There is probably no safe remedy that can be 
imposed by law but corporations, like individuals, will 
best serve their own interests and those of the country 
by paying more heed to old-fashioned principles of 
thrift. There is no logical reason why “depression re- 


~_ 


AVINGS bank deposits 
in the State of New 
York increased 41 million 

dollars during the month of April, carrying the gain 

for the first four months of 1931 to the record-break- 
ing total of nearly 223 million. Only in part is this 

a reflection of real saving. Its abnormality is plainly 

indicated by the fact that withdrawals in April usually 

exceed deposits, the latest increase being the first to 
occur in April in seven years. It suggests a scramble 
on the part of timid owners of capital to obtain both 
security and the relatively high rates of interest paid 
by the savings banks. The condition obtains not only 
in New York State but all over the country. Despite 
the restrictions imposed by the banks, much idle cor- 
porate money has found its way into their keeping. 

Safe and profitable investment of the mounting mil- 

lions becomes an increasingly difficult problem. In- 

vestment in the highest grade bonds at present prices 
returns scarcely enough yield to cover savings bank 


STILL 
SAVINGS GROW 
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costs, the largest of which is the interest paid upon 
deposits. Railroad bonds, formerly a fertile field for 
savings bank investment, offer a narrowing opportunity 
because the shrinkage of railway earnings has auto- 
matically removed some such bonds from the legal list 
and will probably eliminate others. The only way 
out for the savings banks appears to be a reduction 
of interest rates. A start already has been made, some 
institutions in New York State coming down from a 
44 per cent to a 4 per cent basis. Others no doubt 
will follow but even 4 per cent involves difficulties 
under present conditions. Commercial banks also are 
reducing rates on demand and thrift accounts. There 
is little reason to believe that lower rates will to any 
important extent force idle money into bonds or other 
productive use. “Safety First” is the motto of capital 
at present and whether interest rates are 4 per cent or 
1 per cent this caution is likely to obtain until some 
genuine evidence of business recovery brings a restora- 
tion of confidence. 


—_— 


VERY nation for itself 
seems the prevailing 
sentiment today. Trade 
is scarce and each country is safeguarding that which 
it has been able to retain. This applies even to security 
trading insofar as France is concerned for by the 
resurrection of an old law she has recently placed a 
tax on trading in American securities. Of course, she 
is not concerned over the volume of American stocks 
and bonds of American corporations being currently 
purchased on the Bourse or even on the Stock Ex- 
change in New York by cable, but she realizes that 
funds are piling up that will be destined for employ- 
ment in American issues which have long been popular 
abroad when market conditions improve. We com- 
mend the French endeavors to protect her home indus- 
tries but we doubt whether she can tax her people 
away from the better type of American stocks and 
bonds which have ranked for years with the best on 
the Continent. 


FRANCE TAXES 
SECURITIES 


a 

PROTECTING is a gratifying fact that 
INVESTORS protracted deflation, although 
turning the public mind to 
critical inspection of the existing institutions, has seen 
the prestige of the New York Stock Exchange mount 
ever higher. Even irresponsible, demagogic attack is 
surprisingly limited and the reason is not hard to find. 
Never before has the Exchange been more alert and 
aggressive in its endeavor to protect the interests of 
the investing public. It is to be commended especially 
upon its recent tightening of the rules governing the 
investment trusts whose securities it lists. Not stop- 
ping there, it has voluntarily undertaken indirect 
espousal of the public's cause in regard to trusts of the 
fixed type, whose securities it does not list and which, 
therefore, are not subject to direct regulation. Several 
billions of dollars have been invested in various types 
of trusts and no financial development of recent years 
has so badly needed safeguarding reforms. The Ex- 


change has quickly and effectively done what would 
have been extremely difficult to accomplish through 
cumbersome legal restriction. The key note of its 
policy is one of demanding maximum publicity, for it 
quite wisely believes that corporate abuse thrives in 
darkness and cannot survive the light. In drawing up 
rules for the listing of management type trusts the 
Exchange holds that the inclusion of full information 
in trust reports is absolutely essential if the public in- 
terest is to be safeguarded. It emphasizes the fiduciary 
relationship between the trust and its shareholders. 
While fixed trusts are subject to no such direct control, 
the Exchange has forbidden its members to become 
associated with such trusts, either in sponsorship or 
distribution, unless the Committee on Stock List has 
previously determined that it does not object. Its 
attack centers upon the publicity and advertising 
matter used by fixed trusts, with particular reference 
to the “load” or service charge. These and all other 
charges above the actual market value of the underly- 
ing portfolio must be stated in terms of percentage to 
that market value. These rules will not guarantee the 
public against loss but will permit it to know a great 
deal more about what it is buying and that represents 
real progress. 
=~ 

BLUE NE of the outstanding features in the 
CHIPS recent decline of the stock market 

has been the severe deflation of some 
of the “blue chip” issues which appeared to have little 
or no ceiling in the late bull movement. It is possible 
that this process marks the final stage of the bear mar- 
ket but it would be easily possible to attach undue 
significance to it. It illustrates merely that all stocks 
ultimately have to be priced in reasonable relation to 
actual earning power. The investor would be well 
advised not to permit himself to be unduly impressed 
at any time by the sacred cows of the market place. 
The blue chips come and go. Many are the favorites 
of yesterday which have fallen in low estate. Some of 
the radical speculations of today will be blue chips of 
the future. American Woolen was a blue chip when 
American Can was a non-dividend paying speculation. 
Chandler Motors once thrilled Wall Street with the 
pyrotechnics which Auburn furnishes today. The 
speculative glamour which attached to Radio and Mont- 
gomery Ward in 1928 already has passed into dusty 
history. It is to be doubted that the majority of the 
spectacular favorites ever again will regain their place 
in the speculative sun. But there will be new ones. 
There always are. 


a 


UR most recent investment 
advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospective 

trend of the market on page 151. The counsel em- 

bodied in this feature should be considered in connec: 
tion with all investment suggestions elsewhere in this 
issue. 


THE MARKET 
PROSPECT 


Monday, May 25, 1931. 
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at New York and outside centres, has followed 

the recent reduction to 1Y%2 per cent in the 
New York Reserve Bank’s discount rate. The New 
York Clearing House Association, after a week of hesi- 
tation, finally decided to disregard earlier objections of 
some of its members, and has reduced to half of one 
per cent the rate paid by members on demand deposits. 
This decision was preceded by drastic lowering of the 
New York Reserve Bank’s buying rate on acceptarices, 
and by action of the informal committee of bankers 
that regulates foreign deposit rates in reducing the in- 
terest paid on foreign time deposits independently of 
the Clearing House Committee. A majority of influ- 
ential bankers now agree that efforts of the Federal 
Reserve authorities should be suppoxted at this juncture 
so far as possible. The hope that these reductions might 
force an at least temporary repatriation of some portion 
of the two billions in foreign short term funds which 
are now serving no useful economic purpose in New 
York has been somewhat lessened by the recent cut to 
24 per cent in the Bank of England’s discount rate; 
but it is expected that this move will be met soon by 
further lowering in the rates paid on foreign deposits. 
The recent strength in high grade bonds, notably U. S. 


W tt New Yor: lowering of interest rates, both 


Governments, leads to the hope that these latest dras- 
tic measures may eventually prove more effective than 
previous rate reductions in imparting greater strength. 
to the bond market and in causing an exodus of funds 
into the interior where they are more needed than at 
this centre. 

Early returns on New Orders for the next point on 
our graph indicate a decline, when all reports are in, 
which may somewhat more than cancel gains of the 
preceding month but it hardly seems probable despite 
widespread caution, that a new low level will be estab- 
lished. Machine tcol sales, building contracts, and sales 
of finished cotton goods, were all below the preceding 
month. 

In connection with drop in finished goods sales, it is, 
significant to note that cotton textile output is now 
running ahead of last year far the first time. This can- 
not continue unless sales pick up. Automobile produc- 
tion has reached its Spring peak about a fortnight later 
than last year. Steel continues to be the weakest cog 
in the industrial machine. 

On the whole business is not losing ground as rapidly 
as this time last year, although both the curve of busi- 
ness activity and the stock index would indicate that it 
will little more than hold its own for the present. 
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The Big Problems Before 
the World 


By C. G. Wrycxorr 


ergies of the world have been directed toward cor- 

recting or at least alleviating the depressing conditions 
extant in practically all civilized countries. Yet it is a 
curious but obvious fact that the methods proposed to solve 
our economic ills have not been of a type that strike at 
fundamentals. Rather they seem to be political measures 
attempted by those to whom we look for leadership, to 
pacify a distressed and disillusioned world. The patient is 
hysterical over his condition and the hypodermics of price 
regulation and other devices dealing with effects, rather than 
causes, only prolongs his reaction, intensifies his disappoint- 
ment and further disturbs his equilibrium. 

Because world business is making so little progress 
toward sustained improvement and tremendous over-sup- 
plies of goods exist in most large producing countries, 
the trouble has been diagnosed as overproduction, perhaps 
because it is so obvious, and because in the past few years 
thinking has not been fashionable. 


FF’: more than a year and a half the thought and en- 


There Is No Overproduction 


As a matter of fact there is no world overproduction. 
How can there be when in the midst of this super- 
abundance some twenty million people are in want in the 

so-called civilized countries of 
the world—Europe and 
America, while countless 
millions are destitute and 
starving in China and 
India? Over- 
production exists 

only insofar as it 

relates to those 

who have the 

capacity to buy. 

The current 

excess of the 

world’s goods 

would vanish 
over-night if all 

those in need 

were suddenly 

blessed with the 

Capacity to pay. 

The principal 

difficulty in this 

present crisis lies 

in the hothouse 
development of 

speed in com- 
munication and 
transportation 

which has gone 

far ahead of the 


distribution of wealth, due in a large measure to the lack 
of uniformity in the requirements of the inhabitants of 
the globe,—different climatic conditions, economic con- 
siderations and standards of living. 

Going back into the origin of the world problems at this 
time we come inevitably to the World War. As far as 
Europe is concerned, prior to that epochal conflict many 
of the undeveloped parts of the world were dependent upon 
the European countries for manufactured goods and not a 
few commodities. It is, therefore, ironical to observe that 
the very industrial and trade advantages for which the war 
was presumably fought were lost by the combatants for 
the very reason that those who formerly had been their 
best customers were forced to shift for themselves, to make 
their own goods, and enough in addition to he!p meet the 
colossal requirements of rehabilitating the Continent after 
the conflict, and thereby greatly increased the scope of 
their national economic independence. At the instigation 
of their governments these colonials, dependent and previ- 
ously weak nations planted additional acreage, set up some 
simple manufacturing establishments, developed natural re- 
sources and began to take their place in competition with 
the countries who had supplied their needs in the past 
and on whose industries they had been heretofore de- 
pendent. 

Moreover, with the development of speed in communica: 
tions by cable, airplane, radio and wire these people who 
had formerly led a primitive existence learned something of 
the products as well as the wants of other lands and a great 
deal about the value of their own output. They came to 
know the current market prices for world commodities as 
rubber, silks, lumber or spices with almost the same prompt: 
ness as the dealer in New York, London, Paris or Berlin. 
At the same time, however, the income of these natives 
did not increase as rapidly as their productive capacity. 
When the war was ended these markets no longer repre’ 
sented the possibilities of earlier days. Because of climatic 
conditions and living standards these people did not have 
the need to buy those of our products which produced the 
greatest profit. Thus Europe, by its own cupidity, greed, 
and nationalistic ambitions, shut herself out of the very 
business she had so long cultivated and developed. 


Our Own Mistakes 


And, in our own country we have been making just as 
grievous mistakes but of a different type. We had experi 
enced a tremendous boom after the war and had quickly 
recovered from the setback of 1921. By 1926 we were 
getting close to the top of a new business boom and were 
possessed of tremendous wealth. This same speed of com: 
munication and transportation which had brought such 
changes in the rest of the world had enabled us to turn our 
money over with such rapidity that we acquired a surfeit 
of gold. We were faced with the problem of employing 
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this ever-increasing wealth. To put this money to work, 
capital financed our greatly expanded industries way be- 
yond the needs of the developed buying power. A wealthy 
and prosperous people supported this financing in the stock 
market. Dreams of wealth and power took hold of the 
imagination of the country, and everybody in it. With 
capital it was the desire for abnormal returns both in the 
stock market and from a financing standpoint. With the 
public it was the making of big fortunes in stocks. Indus- 
trial security issues flooded the country and it was the 
multiplicity of these transactions, the effort to produce a 
profit in utter disregard of economic values, that brought 
about this tremendous overproduction capacity before the 
distribution of wealth among the peoples of the world 
had taken place. 

It began to be evident that the old markets were thor- 
oughly saturated, that the so-called buying population was 
satiated as early as 1927. One had merely to observe the 
tremendous efforts that were being made to rehabilitate 
certain sections and groups of individuals in the hope of 
producing a new purchasing power. The South, whose 
buying power was abnormally low, was being intensively 
developed. Efforts were made to help our tremendous 
agricultural population, including some fifty million indi- 
viduals who needed the necessities, let alone the luxuries of 
life. Our industries began to diversify their lines and 
endeavor to bring in new types of products. Attempts to 
commercialize airplanes, television, etc., for mass consump- 
tion began to be feverishly pushed, we began erecting 
plants all over the world in an endeavor to cultivate and de- 
velop the necessary new markets. But, it takes longer to 
increase the wealth of the masses and their standards of liv- 
ing than it does to build new factories and equip them. With 
the opening of our new factories abroad, Europe began to 
sit up and take notice. Their quarrels one with the other 
were sidetracked for the moment—their animosity and fear 
has not been lessened by peace—and they all concentrated 
on America, their “hard boiled” banker. The war-devastated 
areas had been rebuilt and Europe now entered into com- 
petition with us at home and in the other highly developed 
markets of the world. But the markets were not broad 
enough for all, particularly when every nation became 
intent not only on becoming self-sufficient, and supplying 
its own needs, but on producing an excess to dump abroad. 
“Sell more and buy less” is the slogan of the rapidly in- 
creasing nationalism which is weighing heavily on the 
world’s progress. 


Too Much Nationalism 


It is this wave of nationalism which intensifies this pres- 
ent crisis and endangers the peace of the world today. 
Each nation is intent on being self-sufficient without re- 
gard for her neighbors. Although each recognizes the 
necessity of adjusting the situation, political considerations 
prevent the adoption of a really constructive program. 
Figuratively the globe is a smaller place than it was 20 
years ago—even 10 years ago. No nation can live unto 
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To Correct Excess Production in the Face of Dire 


Need 


Men Recognize Their Dependence One 
Upon the Other 












itself alone. It is doubtful if any land is completely self- 
sufficient, in addition to which the economic influences and 
even the politics of one nation are concurrent factors in 
the progress of others. We are apprehensive over the 
radical politics of the Soviet, France fears the machinations 
of the German-Austrian Anschluss or the power of Great 
Britain, yet each nation endeavors to seek refuge behind 
its own walls, smug in its temporary security, strong in its 
carefully inculcated superiority. In a depression, how- 
ever, as in time of calamity, national snobbery has little 
place. This is rather a time for concerted action that is sin- 
cere. In this way much can be accomplished. The French, 
for example. should not forget their own humble Frank 
ancestry and become obsessed with the thought that in 
the Germans they are dealing with the primitive Hun, or 
look upon the Russians as Tartar tribesman or the Balkan 
diplomats as Slavic nomads, or on the Americans as only 
once removed from the culture of the colonies or the 


Indians. 


All Human Beings 


It is our observation that too much importance can be 
given, to origin—none of which will bear too careful 
scrutiny. Moreover, wars, intermarriage and migration 
during the centuries, have long since 
transplanted the vices and attributes 
from one nation to another 
until all of us more or less <co-° : 
resemble one 
type which we 
can consolingly 
call homo sa- 
piens and forget 
some of our in- 
tense nationalism. 

If it were pos- 
sible for the 
world to forget 
its inhibitions 
and employ com- 
mon. sense in the 
settling of its 
problems, what a 
happy solution it 
would be. Pos- 
sibly  circum- 
stances themselves 
will impart 
enough vision for 
the world to see 
the folly of ex- 
cessive national- 
ism, temper the 
madness of jeal- 
ousy and bring 

(Please turn to 

page 188) 





























Debt Cancellation Unnecessary 


Germany and the Allies Can Pay, but Will They? 
What Will be the Effect on Business Here and Abroad? 


By THropore M. KnNapPpEN 


out by foreign observers and economists, as a cause 

of the various economic troubles of the world, 
especially the present scarifying depression of business, 
it is sure to be the German reparations and inter-allied 
debts; and Uncle Sam is the ultimate goat of sacrifice. 

At the recent convention of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, in Washington, the topic that lurked in the 
background of thought of every delegate from Europe was 
that of reparations and the other political debts—but always 
associated with the high American tariff. It is the per- 
sistent international ghost that will not down. Suppressed 
for a time, it has burst forth anew as the fall of prices, 

the contraction of 
world trade, revolu- 
tions, national bank- 
ruptcies and the 
universal constriction 
of credits has made it 
increasingly hard and 
more hateful to 

pay than ever. 

For many 

months’ Ger- 


W cu: it is not the American tariff that is singled 


many has intimated that she must take advantages of the 
moratorium clauses of the Young Plan Agreement, and 
latterly has boldly asserted, although not yet officially, that 
there must be far more than a moratorium—an actual re- 
duction of the amount of the annuities if not, also, of their 
number. From Great Britain have come intimations that 
the inter-allied debts should be re-examined and scaled 
down, if not cancelled. Supporting the British view stand 
practically all of the other political debtors. 

So insistent were the European delegates to the Washing: 
ton convention that notwithstanding the suppressive influ- 
ence of the Administration and the active opposition of the 
American delegation, a resolution was adopted which with- 
out “naming names” undertook to “express frankly” “the 
business conviction” in favor of “an impartial examination 
of the effects of these international obligations on inter- 
national trade, if warranted by changed economic condi- 
tions.” That means that during the next year the subject 
will be thoroughly canvassed and afterward brought before 
the next meeting of the International Chamber as a major 
topic on the program. 

The fact that the political debts were not officially on the 
program of the Washington meeting did not prevent the 
subject from being mentioned in various papers presented 
to the assemblage. For example, Alberto Pirelli of Italy, 
chairman of the Europe-United States Committee, said that 

the inter-allied debts “undoubtedly exercise 
a very notable influence on the economic 
situation of Europe and 
more especially of certain 


There Would Be Less Hunger In Europe If the Bread Basket Were Better Protected 
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European countries. On this account, if no other, the 
problem is one of concern to the United States, for if our 
studies have shown the importance of the European market 
to American economy then the question of revision, either 
in the light of the revaluation of gold, or of the present 
world crisis, is one of concern not only for the debtor but 
also for the creditor—for the American farmer, the Ameri- 
can wage earner, the American business man, and the 
American investor.” 












Dernburg Blames Crisis on “Political Debts” 





Discussing “The Price Level and Its Underlying Con- 
sequences,” Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, former finance minister 
of the German Reich, attributed the “stupendous fall” in 
prices and the world business crisis largely to the political 
debts. He implied that there was no way out of the trouble 
except to cancel or reduce them very materially. The 
debts, he said, could not be paid in goods because (a) by 
means of tariff barriers, the present creditor countries re- 
fuse them; whereas before the war the principal creditor 
country of the world, Great Britain, was a free trade 
nation; (b) both debtor and creditor countries are pro- 
ducers and exporters of manufactured goods, and are there- 
fore without complementary capacity to pay and be paid. 

Dr. Dernburg said the debts could not be paid through 
new business credits because neither the debtor nor neutral 
countries any longer had a capacity to borrow. They could 
not be paid by gold because the debtor nations were faced 
by the fact that gold irresistibly flowed into the coffers of 
the world’s two greatest creditor nations, France and the 
United States. In their desperate efforts to get gold to pay 
their political debts, he said, the debtor countries sought 
to curtail imports, because they could not increase exports, 
and there resulted a general curtailment of trade and a 
depression of prices. 

But whatever the detail of their arguments the grim 
fact to which all advocates of political debt revision point 
with increasing emphasis is the debacle of the commodity 
price level. That level has fallen more than fifty points, 
according to indices of manufactured goods since the prin- 
cipal allied debts to the United States were funded and 
about thirty points since the Young Plan “finally” fixed the 
amount of German reparations. As both the allied and 
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reparation debts were fixed on the basis of the supposed 
ability of the debtors to pay, it is argued that such price 
changes demand a revision of the amounts. In other 
words, it is pointed out, the fall in prices means that it 
takes a correspondingly larger amount of national incomes 
to satisfy the debts. 

Now, let us examine the debts of the Allies to the 
United States and of the German reparations. The total 
amount originally borrowed from the United States by 
the Allies was 9,850 million dollars; together with interest, 
when the simple I.0.U.’s of the original transactions were 
funded the total became 11,565 million, but the total of 
the annuities by which the debt was to be wiped out in 
62 years, allowing for interest, amount to 22,188 million 
dollars. 


Two Debts in Balance 


The German reparations as fixed in the Young Plan 
settlement will total about 26,000 million, in 59 annuities, 
but their capitalized, or present value, may be put at 9,000 
million. Capitalized at 3 per cent, the present value of 
the Allies’ debts to the United States is 9,197 million. The 
two sets of debts are, therefore, strikingly similar in pro- 
portions, but the annuities are such that in the earlier 
years the United States receives from the Allies only about 
half of what Germany pays them each year. From 1966 
until the last payment, all around, in 1988 the reparation 
annuities are precisely the same as those of the Allies to 
the United States. The principal items in the total funded 
debt of the Allies to the United States are: Great Britain, 
4,075 million; France, 3,340 million; Italy, 1,648 million; 
Belgium, 377 million. The other regularized debtors are 
Austria, Czechoslavakia, Estonia, Finland, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

It should be noted that both France and Britain lent 
enormous sums, totaling more than 12,000 million dollars, 
to their allies, but the larger part of this vast sum was 
forever dissipated when the Russian imperial government 
was overturned, and the remainder can be assumed to be 
subject to elimination or reduction in correspondence to 
what may be done to the debts to the United States. In 
the meantime, receipts from them mitigate to some extent 
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the burden of the payments to the United States. Great 
Britain has announced that she will wipe out her claims, if 
the United States does likewise. 


It’s All Up to Germany 


Germany is the crux of the political debt situation. If 
she can, and does, pay the Allies there is no question of 
their ability to pay the United States. They can do it 
and have something left over for a rainy day. The United 
States takes the position that the two debts have no more 
to do with each other than the number of swallows nesting 
under the overhang of a barn roof has to do with the 
number of shingles in the roof. The Allies do not say so 
officially, but actually they have no intention of paying 
the United States if Germany repudiates, or is let off. And 
they have not the slightest intention of forgiving Germany 
her debt unless the United States charges off their in- 
debtedness. 

Superficially, the plaint of the Germans about the impos- 
sibility of paying reparations is ridiculous. Even including 
present value of the reparations debt at 9,000 million dol- 
lars, Germany's total national debt is only 10.5 billion, as 
compared with 37 billions for Great Britain, 14 billions for 
France, 16 billions for the United States, and 6.5 for Italy. 

The Germans say the situation would be different if 
their debt was internal, instead of overwhelmingly external. 
They cite the difficulties of transferring to foreign coun- 
tries 437 million a year. In the final analysis, they say, 
they must yearly earn that much of a credit abroad, as they 
haven't the gold and can never get it. In other words, the 
Germans say: “If you insist on our paying these enormous 
sums the world must be our debtor on yearly account for 
goods and services to the amount of the annuity.” 

But here we run into the related tariff problem, for the 
creditor nations and all the other nations are now busily 
engaged in raising their tariffs, for the purpose, among 
others, of keeping out German goods. They don’t want 
their markets flooded with cheap manu- 
factures from Germany and yet they 
must be cheap to get in. From the 
German point of view, the result is 
a reductio ad absurdum, and may be 
put tersely thus: “There is only one 
way the Germans can pay and the 
debtor nations won't take that kind 
of money.” 

When it comes to the position of 

the Allies toward us, they parrot the 
German arguments, saying that they 
can't pay if the Germans renege; and 
that even if the Germans do pay, they 
will have an insoluble problem in try- 
ing to pay us in services and goods. 
France, with her 2,000 million dollars 
of gold, is a possible exception to some 
extent. But the rest of the Allies, as 
well as Germany, complain that the 
two big creditors, France and the 
United States, have corralled about all 
the gold in the world that is not nailed 
down somewhere else. 

Then, again, with both the Allies 
and Germany there is the psychologi- 
cal factor to be taken into account. 

The Germans think the reparations 
debt is immoral and outrageous. They 
have signed on the dotted line but they 
have neither the will nor the moral 
urge to pay. It is not at all impossible 
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that one of these days a revolutionary government wil 
come into power in Germany and flatly refuse to pay an. 
other mark, while the mob cries, “Hoch! Hoch!” 


The Allies Also Demur 


All the Allies regard their debts to the Unted States 
as unethical, at the least. Their argument is that the war 
was a common enterprise and that every dollar we put up 
was just another shot at the common enemy. At one time 
the French even argued that the costs of the Allies should 
be pooled and pro-rated in such a manner that each nation 
would contribute according to its resources. But since 
they have wiped out about four-fifths of their internal debt 
by stabilizing the franc at only a fifth of its pre-war gold 
value, they have lost interest in the pooling arrangement, 
They are now quite content to let the United States pay 
its own war costs—and a considerable part of theirs, by 
cancelling the French loan. The British are probably the 
only nation in the whole allied group that is set to pay 
the “pound of flesh,” but they, like the rest, consider it 
unjust and bitterly resent it. 

So far, however, everybody who agreed to pay is pay- 
ing. “It’s impossible,” as the Marines say, “but here it is.” 
The Germans paid on the Dawes plan and so far they are 
making good on the Young plan. Altogether, including 
previous and funded payments, the Allies have “come 
across” to the United States with a total of 2,515 million 
dollars, of which Britain has put up 1,846 million and 
France 465 million. 

Without pausing to go into a presentation of the reasons 
why the Germans and the Allies can pay, if they will, 
it is sufficient to say that according to the orthodox eco- 
nomic theory Germany can pay; and then, of course, there 
is no question that the Allies can pay us. On the other 
hand, if the Germans repudiate, the Allies certainly will 
also. The Allies will not use force to make Germany pay; 
and we will not make war on the Allies to collect their 

debts to us. Repudiation will be re- 
pudiation, and no dynamic answer to- 
.the hypothetical question, “What are 
you going to do about it?” will be 
forthcoming. 

But the problem may take another 
turn and that is: Can the Allies af- 
ford to accept payment from Ger- 
many, and can we afford to accept 
payment from them? That is.a prac: 
tical question to which Americans will 
give serious attention, when they 
might be left cold by talk about the 
hardships of the debtors and the lack 
of moral sanction for collection. 

Our Department of Commerce once 
answered the question by saying that 
receiving payment of debts never hurt 
anybody. An examination of the re- 
sults of the payment of political debts 
in the past indicates that the answer 
is more laconic than accurate. The 
billion-dollar cash war indemnity that 
France paid to Germany in 1871 cre- 
ated such inflation and such a subse- 
quent crash in Germany that Bismarck 
remarked that if he waged another 
victorious war against France he would 
insist on paying the defeated enemy 
an indemnity instead of collecting 
one .... Perhaps the payments on war 

(Please turn to page 194) 
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Part II 


By C. G. Wycxorr and THropore M. Knappen 










subtle Soviet propaganda suc- 
ceeds in making the people 
of the world believe that 
communism is triumphantly 
marching on. But in place of 
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Principal Russian Exports 


1929-30 
(Metric Tons) 

922,962 
$33,145 
795,658 
85,118 
7,367,743 
108,260 
$36,029 
874,518 
1,799,219 
4,454,863 
21,101 
53,446 


1928-29 
(Metric Tons) 


SN. co sevice vbaceboub ses 


Russia's principal markets, in order of importance, ure Great 
Britain, Germany, Latvia, Italy, Persia, United States, France, 
Holland, Belgium, British Colonies, Chinese Turkestan, 
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daily contributing its materials, its credit and its brains to 
the upbuilding and strengthening of that unit For the 
sake of immediate profit the capitalists of the world are 
actually creating an economic Frankenstein monster which 
seeks to destroy them and bring chaos into the world. 
Already the willingness of the Soviets to sell oil, wheat, 
cotton and numerous other commodities at ruinous prices 
has been forged into political weapons by the quarrelling 
and jealous nationalistic powers of Europe. 


The progress of the Five-Year Plan in agri- 
culture is solidly witnessed by the fact that 
Russia in 1930, for the first time since the 
war exceeded the pre-war record in wheat 
production, with an output of something over a billion 
bushels. For comparison, it may be noted that only during 
the supreme war effort has the United States ever pro- 
duced a billion bushels of wheat in a year and that at 
present its crop averages somewhat over 800,000,000 bushels. 

With its great and growing output of wheat Russia now 
appears at the international conference of wheat countries, 
met in London to find some way to dig out from under the 
mountain of wheat, with the potentiality to continue in- 
definitely the low prices of wheat; which are now im- 
poverishing millions of 
farmers in Canada, Au- 
stralia, the Argentine, the 
United States, India and 
the wheat growing coun- 
tries of Europe. The threat 
is scarcely veiled that un- 
less the other wheat export- 
ing countries concede Rus- 
sia her desired quota of ex- 

rts and, further, assist 
er to procure the foreign 
credits that she needs to 
carry out the five-year pro- 
gram, the world may expect 
continued demoralization of 
its markets by Russian 
dumping. At the ineeting 
of the European Union 
Commission of the League 
of Nations, Maxim Litvinoff 
is even audaciously seeking 
to legitimize Russian dump- 
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Threat 





ing by an international agreement not to sell abroad fo; 
lower prices than at home, the joker being that only Russia 
can manipulate domestic prices at will. These develop. 
ments amply confirm the information I received in Europe, 
which was then viewed with skepticism even in well. 
informed quarters, that the meeting of the commission 
might lead to a most critical clash between the Soviet gov. 
ernment and other governments of Europe. 

At London, Lumbirov, Soviet Deputy Commissar of 
Trade, is already skating on the thin ice of offense to other 
nations when he tells them that no plan to restore the price 
of their wheat shall be permitted by Russia to “lower the 
standard of living of the working masses,” although this is 
exactly what the Soviets are doing. In other words, Russia 
seeks to pose as the food provider for the European masses, 
whose capitalists are represented as seeking to make them 
pay more for bread. 


The Russian attitude on the in- 
ternational wheat problem is a 
vivid illustration of what the 
tyrannical political and economic 
power of the Soviet government can accomplish. In con- 
sidering Russia everything must be viewed as upside down. 
According to our formulas of thought and practical eco- 
nomics Russia could not cut much of a figure in world mar- 
kets until she had plentifully supplied her own people with 
the. indigenous products of their country. The require- 
ments of 160,000,000 people, if equalized with those of the 
United States, would increase consumption about eight 
times. But even while they are still rationing bread to the 
city people the Soviet authorities are exporting wheat. 
Russia could easily consume at home 1,200 billion bushels 
of wheat. As a matter of fact, the cry for bread recently 
has compelled the authorities to curtail their scheduled ex- 
ports from the 1930 crop. Now, if even in such a necessity 
of life as wheat the Soviet government can export menacing 
amounts at the cost of suffering to its people what can it 
not do in non-essentials? The point I wish to drive home 
is that destructive Russian competition does not depend upon 
the existence of true surpluses of goods in Russia but mainly 
upon the will of the all-powerful government to export in 
furtherance of its economic and political ends. Russia is 
not a far-off menace at the end of its ambitious industrializa- 
tion program but now while it is being developed. 


Wheat a 
Vivid Example 
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Out of her scarcity Russia is actually buying from us 
and other nations the materials and equipment and getting 
the credits wherewith to destroy us, if we are to believe 
her spokesmen. It is American tractors and American 
engineered tractor and other farm machinery plants that 
have made a success of the Russian state and collectivized 
farms. It is a sardonic fact that the International Har- 
vestor Co., whose president, as recent chairman of the 
United States Farm Board, has striven earnestly to curtail 
wheat production in the United States, is responsible more 
than any one other agency for Russia’s ability to export 
wheat and depress world markets. Thirty thousand tractors 
and 2,000 combine harvestors, costing 145 million dollars, 
have just been shipped to Russia. 

We must now recognize the fact that Russia is likely 
soon to be exporting 300,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. 
The collective and state farms—now 60 per cent of the 
farm area—assure much larger outputs than the old peasant 
farms and enable wheat to be taken from peasant control 
and disposed of by the Government, which can allocate a 
certain portion to domestic consumption and the rest to 
export. Russia is about to export more wheat than the old 
regime did, but with far greater flexibility as to price. There 
seems to be no reason short of a general breakdown of the 
system, why Russia cannot supply most of the import re- 
quirements of the world, and that soon. 

This prospect seems to spell black ruin for such countries 
as Canada, Australia and the Argentine, to say nothing 
of the wheat surplus countries of Southeastern Europe, 
in whose export trade wheat now bulks so large. It will 
seriously affect the United States for some time, but we are 
already headed toward the adjustment of wheat production 
to domestic consumption. 

According to official Soviet figures the entire area under 
crop this year is 140.42 million hectares (a hectare is 
equal to 2.471 acres) and will be about a million more 
next year, as compared with 112.96 million hectares in 
1928. Previous to that year post-war grain exports were 
negligible or gave way to imports, and as late as 1929 the 
marketable output of grain was only half that of the pre- 
war figure. The area covered by mechanized agriculture 
was 10 per cent of the whole year, 20 per cent this year, 
and will be rapidly increased. Exports of American agri- 
cultural machinery to Russia last year were 67 million 
dollars, an increase of 138.5 per cent over the preceding 
year. Russia is now our best market for this class of 
goods. Yet it is undeniable that by taking aggressive ad- 
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Russian Progress in Production 


1931 

19138 1929-30 (Est.) 

(mill, K.W.H.) 1,945 17,714 12,700 

(mill. metric tons) 28.9 . 83.6 

(mill. metric tons) 1,55 z 27.5 

(mill, metric tons) 4.22 % 8 

(mill. metric tons) 3.51 " 6.7 

Agricultural Machinery (mill. rubles) 67 . oan 

Cotton Cloth (mill, metres) 2,875.2 . 2,885 

Railway Freight (bill, tons-K.M.) 65.7 186.4 

Foreign Trade (mill, rubles) 2,894.1 2,071 age 

(mill, centners)* 801 873.6 978.6 

(mill, centners) 109 «151.7 214.4 

(mill, centners) 7.4 13.5 21 
Total of Industrial and Agricultural 

Products (mill. of pre-war rubles) 16.59 26.55 


*A centner is 220 pounds, or one-tenth of a metric ton, 




















vantage of it, we are arming Russia to ruin our grain trade. 


We may dismiss the subject of 
wheat by saying tersely that Rus- 
sia has already disposed of all 
hope that the United States will 
ever again be able to find a profitable market abroad for 
any portion of its wheat crop—barring of course, a general 
disaster to world wheat crops. Now comes the attack on 
cotton which almost without exception has been for decades 
our greatest export item, amounting to as much as 900 
million dollars a year. The area allocated to cotton by the 
Five-Year Plan for the year 1931 is 2,300 million hectares 
—almost three times that of 1928. In consequence of the 
expansion of the cotton output Russia’s imports of raw 
cotton from all countries fell from 133,000 metric tons in 
1928-29 to 68,000 in 1929-30. Exports of American cot- 
ton to Russia fell from 289,000 bales in 1929 to 81,000 
in 1930. Already, Russia is virtually independent of 
American cotton and, while she is still short of sufficient 
domestic cotton of some grades for her own requirements 
she sold 200,000 bales to England in January and February, 
of a quality corresponding to Texas middlings at half a 
cent a pound under American prices, and there is every 
likelihood that we will lose 

4 a 500,000-bale order for 

English consumption next 
year. While Russia has 
a surplus now of medium 
staple cotton, the fact that 
no exports were made until 
early this year and then 
only during a short period, 
would suggest that this is 
another instance of the 
Soviet’s willingness to 
divert needed material from 
domestic use in order to ob- 
tain the foreign credits the 
Five-Year Plan’s success de- 
mands. Indeed, E. Y. 
Kadik, vice-president of the 
All-Russian Textile Syndi- 
cate, 2 governmental insti- 
tution, recently stated that, 


Now Comes the 
Doom of Cotton 
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with the Russian per capita 
consumption of cotton cloth 
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only one-third of such consumption in the United 
States, it would take a tremendous increase in cotton 
cultivation “before we shall be able to satisfy the rapidly 
growing demand of our own population.” And yet Russia 
is actually exporting cotton cloth, even to England and * 
the British colonies; and, characteristically, in violation of 
agreements. Here again we have an illustration of the 
disturbing possibilities of 


in the same period, and the number of sheep has fallen 
from 133 million in 1928 to 100 million in 1931. In this 
period, too, the number of hogs fell off about 7,000,000 or 
30 per cent. The use of fertilizers has about trebled in 
two years and the number of farm tractors has doubled. 
The speed at which Russian industrialization may 
proceed is largely determined by the extension and im- 
provement of the trans 
port systems. The Five- 








a merciless economic ma- 
chine which can at will 
cut down consumption of 
necessities at home in 
order to sell abroad. Our 
profitable wheat market 
abroad is seriously affected 
and cotton, mainstay of 
economic life in the South, 
will soon share a similar 
fate, if the non-Russian 
world shall continue to 
submit meekly to un- 
economic Russian dump- 
ing. With wheat and cot- 
ton out of the foreign 
trade picture, the outlook 
for help to restore pros- 
perity from that source 
becomes very obscure. 
Here again we face the 
ironical situation that it is 
American brains and agri- 
cultural and textile ma- 
chinery, supported by 
American banking credit, 
that are building up the 


propaganda. 


that. 


A HOLLOW BOAST 


“Russia alone is not suffering from the unemploy- 
ment crisis,—Soviet purchases are continually in- 
creasing,” boasted Maxim Litvinoff, Export Commis- 
sar of the Soviet, at the recent meeting of the League 
of Nations Committee on European Economic Union, 
which he attributed entirely to capitalistic over-pro- 
duction—using a world stage to spread communistic 


The answer is that any under-developed nation of 
160,000,000 people which undertakes to transform 
itself from a primitive state to one of advanced indus- 
trialism in a period of five years, should naturally be 
in a position to provide employment for all of its peo- 
ple. And the condition of the Russian people who are 
so weak and inefficient that it takes twice as many of 
them for a given job as would be needed in America, 
whose standard of living is pitiful,—points to the fact 
that the Soviets have not done their job very well at 


Year Plan calls for 90,000 
kilometers of railway by 
1933 as against 76,000 in 
1927, and although only 
3,000 kilometers had been 
added up to the end of 
1930, a vast amount of 
reconstruction was accom- 
plished. During that peri- 
od the freight traffic was 
more than doubled, and 
that was virtually true of 
the passenger trafhc. 
Russian highways are 
mostly in the blueprint 
stage. In October, 1929, 
there were only 41,000 
kilometers of roads of all 
descriptions that were 
passable for automobiles. 
It is hoped to raise this to 
360,000 by 1933. Inland 
waterway transport has 
been slipping but now the 
Soviet is making one of 
its “shock troop” drives 
on that “front.” The re- 








competition that is creat- 
ing havoc. 

While the United States is a sugar importing country 
it is profoundly interested, through investments and the 
markets of the sugar exporting countries, in the establish- 
ment of a fair price for sugar. That end is sought by the 
recently consummated Chadbourne plan—but Russia is not 
a party to it. She remains free to dump real or artificial 
surpluses, as she pleases. Actually Russia has recently ex- 
ported large quantities of sugar while at the same time 
buying two million pounds of Cuban sugar through a 
British firm. This paradox furnishes another sidelight on 
the unscrupulousness of Russian trade methods. It also 
illustrates the alertness of the Russian traders, for it ap- 
pears that the Cuban sugar imports were financed by the 
British Government Exports Department credit guarantee. 
In other words, England is financing Russia to buy Cuban 
sugar at the same time that Russia is exporting sugar (to 
India, I am informed) uneconomically, in order to obtain 
other credits. In sporting parlance, this is playing both 
ends against the middle with a vengeance. No ordinary 
individualistic trade processes can cope with it. 


The “liquidating” of the kulaks (pros- 
perous peasants) in favor of the state and 
collectivized farms, on the other hand, 
has resulted in a tremendous setback for 
animal husbandry Scarcity of funds and enforced crop 
specialization has in many cases drastically reduced the 
necessary fodder for farm animals. The number of work 
horses has declined in the last two years by about 21,000,- 
000, although possibly attributable to the introduction of 
tractors; the number of milch cows has declined 3,000,000 
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Revenge of 


the Kulaks 


vised Five-Year Plan calls 
for six times the tonnage of 1928 and involves the con- 
struction of a number of important canals. 

The merchant marine is somewhat smaller now than it 
was in 1913 but. it is to be six times as large, according 
to the blueprints and conversations, by 1933. Actually, 
however, the ship building problem is not so serious for 
Russia suddenly seems to have ample foreign bottoms in 
which to ship her commodities to the ports of the world. 
The depression and resulting drop in ocean borne com- 
merce has even improved this situation in that it has over: 
come the reluctance of any foreign ship-owners to carry 
Russian goods. - 


Notwithstanding ambitious hydro- 
electric developments the rapidity 
of the industrialization of Russia 
must depend very largely upon 
the exploitation and utilization of the country’s large 
deposits of coal and petroleum. The best available informa’ 
tion indicates that the progress in coal production, while 
large, is falling short of the plan. Nevertheless, under the 
demand for gold credits, coal is being exported. 

In 1931 Russia produced only nine million metric tons of 
crude oil; according to the official report the output was 
17 million tons last year and is slated to be 27.5 million 
this year and 46 in 1932-33. Already, the five-year objec 
tive has been surpassed. Exports, put at 4.55 million tons 
last year, are about five times what they were before the 
war. No phase of the Russian dumping policy has attracted 
more attention and caused more international concern than 

(Please turn to page 189) 
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Russian Oil as a 
Disturbing Factor 





In 1930 American customs revenue were only 16% of the 


total value of all goods imported. 


q 


duties. 


Europe Picks On Our Tariff 
As a Political Expedient 


more trade. 


fy more trade, agrees that what the world needs is 


upon foreign trade; there 


trade in some countries to make prosperity possible. Other 


nations find their economic 


trade. A few nations can get along without much concern 
about extending their foreign trade, but none can say that 


they could dispense with it. 


Simultaneously with a revival of interest in the promo- 


tion of foreign trade there 
has come a universal fever 
of high and higher tariffs. 
Proclaiming loudly that 
world trade must be in- 
creased if world prosperity 
is to be restored and en- 
hanced, all the nations are 
engaged in raising higher 
the tariff barriers to the 
free flow of trade. 

It is the fashion to 
brand the United States 
as the villain in the tariff 
drama and to accuse it, by 
the example and challenge 
of its 1930 tariff act, as 
being the nation that 
started the new high tariff 
race. Doubtless, resent- 
ment that the possessor of 
the greatest market in the 
world should seek to pro- 
tect it more effectually 
than ever had something 
to do with the waves of 
tariff boosting that have 
passed over the world in 
recent months. But the 
Principal cause of tariff 
elevation has been a uni- 
versal desire, prompted by 
the world-wide depres- 
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That is really what is meant when we 

talk about improved distribution, and find that while 
the world has pretty well solved production problems it is 
archaic in distribution. Most nations are vitally dependent 


By JoHn C. CresswiLi 


United States are necessary. 


simply isn’t enough domestic 


position weak without foreign 


Great Britain boasts of free trade but actually collects reve- 
nue duties that practically equal the income of the U. S. from 


sion, to guard home markets, although the process is every- 
where popularized by allegations that reprisals against the 


Some forty-five nations have made important changes in 
their tariffs within the last two years. 
the protective principle or bythe need of revenue, six Euro- 
pean nations made extensive or general revisions of their 
tariff laws in 1930, and of the others all but two made im- 
portant changes, some of them indulging in two or more 
series of changes. While three of these six countries made 


Moved either by 


a downward revision on the whole, the general trend of the 


new duties is upward. 
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Protective agricultural duties 


were the chief concern 
with most of the tariff 
sculptors, but while they 
were about it many of 
them found it necessary to 
make equalizing or “hush” 
changes of schedules af- 
fecting manufactures. Be- 
sides changes in duties, the 
exigencies of the depres- 
sion led some of the coun- 
tries to introduce more or 
less novel schemes to in- 
crease exports of the same 
goods that were being 
safeguarded in the home 
market; some of them be- 
ing outright export boun- 
ties. 

To complicate the situa- 
tion still further, there 
was an immense amount 
of reciprocal change nego- 
tiation between European 
nations, all of them des- 
perately seeking some 
country or countries that 
would favor what they 
most needed to export in 
return for complimentary 
favor. In addition, there 
was and is an immense 
amount of pettifogging 
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over administrative regulations, which were usually de- 
signed in the first instance to make imports a hazardous 
game of gauntlet-running. 

The United States may be the “big shot” in high pro- 
tective tariffs, but it is comparatively free from the devious, 
not to say meanly tricky tariff ways of our European friends. 
Concealed tariff agreements, particularly favors, friendly 
rakeoffs, and all that sort of thing are utterly unknown to 
American tariff practice. For instance, there is at this very 
moment a despicably petty understanding between France 
and Czechoslovakia whereby France gets a special under- 
handed preference on the 125 automobiles a year she exports 
to the latter country and American cars are virtually barred 
out. Another oblique European way of dealing with tariff 
duties is to forbid certain imports, except for the issuance of 
special permits, said permits always being given exclusively 
to the nationals of certain favored countries and never to 
Americans. 

Another general handicap to American trade when it 
tries to bore through the thick, hard and often high, tariff 
walls of the European countries is the prevalence there of 
maximum and minimum rates in tariff schedules. As the 
United States has but one rate for all comers at all times, 
it never gets the benefit of the minimum rate of other coun- 
tries, the latter blandly assuming that any American tariff 
must be maximum. Then, again, while some of the Euro- 
pean countries, France, for instance, can show a compara- 
tively low average rate of tariff duties, much lower than 
ours, it is almost invariably found that, specifically, the 
highest duties apply to American products. An average 
tariff rate of 7.84 means nothing to an American automobile 
manufacturer when he finds that the duty on his cars is 45 
per cent. Nor does it mean anything to the American 
wheat grower when he finds that his outlet in France is 
restricted by quota limitation and checked by 100 per 
cent tariffs. 


Tariffs Made by Bureaucrats 


Still another sophisticated way our European friends have 
developed of tramping on the corns of Uncle Sam, while 
posing as friendly to fair and low tariffs, is suddenly to pull 
an ace out of the hole in the shape of a brand new special 
tariff whenever an American industry has built up a covet- 
able trade opposite some thitherto low spot in the tariff 


wall. Still another way is such infinite detail of classifica- 
tion of goods subject to duties that the poor American ex- 
porter goes wild untangling their intricacies and often gives 
up in despair (which is just what our goods friends across 
the water intend), when if he could find the key he could 
wiggle in quite happily, until he was found out. Then, 
presto! another rate or classification change. It takes some 
800 pages to record the meanderings of the French tariff 
schedules, and nobody knows how many thousand pages to 
explain them. Another cheerful thing for the American 
exporter to France is that even if he is merely handling in 
transit goods, say Mexican, which enjoy France’s minimum 
tariff rates, he wakes up to find that because the goods 
passed through the United States they are doused with the 
cold water of the maximum rates that are reserved for 
Uncle Sam. Or perhaps he runs up against such a provi- 
sion as that goods produced north of the 60th parallel are 
admitted at one rate and those south at another. Then 
again he is confronted by the general policy of France of 
making its commercial empire coincident with its territorial 
empire. / 

So rapidly, it may be remarked parenthetically, is the 
French empire developing commercially and industrially 
that there are even some French publicists who hold that 
France can well afford to forget Briand’s great scheme for 
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the commercial unification of Europe and cast her lot en- 
tirely with the colonies. 

So complex, oblique and administratively controlled have 
continental European tariffs become that the general tariff 
laws have almost ceased to be operative. The result jg 
that profound changes can be made by a sudden depart. 
mental order, orders in council, or some quirk of intepreta- 
tion, change of classification or what not. It keeps our 
Department of Commerce's tariff division busy just keeping 
track of and publishing the almost daily tariff alterations 
that take place in Europe and other parts of the world, 
Such commonplace changes rarely excite much attention. 

But when the United States changes it tariff laws it is 
an enterprise which is first proclaimed to the world for a 
year or so before it is undertaken. Then perhaps Congress 
takes six months or a year more to discuss the new law, 
schedule by schedule. The whole world looks on and is 
fully advised. Presently, what in any other country would 
be a trivial domestic affair, so far as world interest is con- 
cerned, becomes an international event, and the new tariff 
is denounced as another assault by the greedy American 
hog upon the kindly fair traders of the world. Thus, dur- 
ing the enactment of the tariff law of 1930, the other na- 
tions became so “het up” that thirty or forty protests were 
filed with the state department, many of them from nations 
favoring the most advantageous tariff rates and administra 
tive methods. And when the law was passed it was univer 
sally received abroad, and largely so at home, as the con- 
summate type of the world’s worst tariff extremism. 


U. S. Tariff’s Best Feature Ignored 


In the general indignation and fuss and fury it was over- 
looked that the enlargement of the powers of the Tariff 
Commission were a sweeping offset for the increased rates, 
even for rates that were not disturbed or even lowered. 
The Tariff Commission has the power, after due investiga’ 
tion, to recommend to the President the alteration of any 
tariff rate, upwards or downwards, to the extent of 50 per 
cent, and the President can then establish the proposed 
rate as low, without reference to Congress. Thus the tariff 
is made flexible, but entirely without the arbitrary secrecy 
and surprise features of the flexibility of many foreign 
tariffs. The intention to make the investigation is published 
and public hearings are arranged. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching and certainly the most 
novel power of the Tariff Commission is that which per- 
mits and encourages foreign governments and their nation: 
als to appeal to it for tariff changes, and present their 
cases in as great detail and with as much freedom as if 
they were American citizens. Not only that, but they 
may appear in support of or in opposition to changes 
sought by American citizens on exactly the same footing— 
not of privilege but of right. This is something that not 
even Canada allows to Americans—and no other nation, 
so far as known, would even consider such a proceeding. 
The innovation is so contrary to usual international for 
mality, dignity and red tape that there has been much 
difficulty in convincing the other nations of its good 
faith and actuality. The Tariff Commission has even 
made a special point of explaining its authority to the for 
eign legations and embassies in Washington and acquaint 
ing them with their rights and advantages under the law. 
In view of the general protest against the new law, it 18 
somewhat surprising that only four nations have so far 
undertaken to avail themselves of them. One reason, per’ 
haps, is that the nations have so generally been engaged in 
hoisting their own tariffs that they have not had the time 
or conviction of consistency to ask for a lowering of Ameri 

(Please turn to page 188) 
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Is Market Psychology Reaching 


Extremes? 


Public Pessimism, Whether Illogical or Overdone, 
Imparts a Bearish Momentum Not to Be Ignored 


By A. T. MiLver 


from the peak of the spring rally, has lasted more 
than three months. In duration and percentage of 
decline it roughly matches the period of acute liquidation 
of the closing months of last year. Whether there be any 
reliance on precedent or not, it is the normal thing for such 
4 movement to give way to more or less extensive technical 
Tecovery or at least to a restful interlude of inaction, and 
for this reason recent developments focus financial attention 
ypen = —— whether any early change of trend may 
xpected. 
Logically, the latest important phase of decline and the 
establishment of the chief stock groups at new lows should 
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. fourth major slump of the bear market, beginning 


offer an increasingly more reasonable suggestion that we 
may be nearing the culmination of the basic downtrend. 
Yet it is perhaps significant that there is now no such 
speculative inclination to anticipate a fundamental turn 
in business or the market as existed when stock prices re- 
bounded from the temporary bottom of last December. 
There is little expectation in the financial centers of any 
more substantial relief than a minor rally or a few weeks 
of dullness and irregularity. The market is confronted with 
an increasing public comprehension of the distressing mag- 
nitude of the necessary economic adjustment, forcing the 
professional element to wonder whether even an autumn 
rally, unless accompanied by definite evidence of a basic 
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turn in business, would not be regarded with considerable 
skepticism. 

Under these circumstances, it would be easy to employ 
the familiar speculative argument that such a unanimity 
of bearish opinion, with even the “small fry” convinced 
that the road to quick wealth lies on the short side, 
is necessarily vulnerable, perhaps as vulnerable as the 
opposite psychology proved to be 
in 1929. Certainly it is worth 


presence of liquidation that denies to the market that in. 
herent “snap-back” quality associated with previous reac. 
tions. Because of it, the rallies continue to be brief and 
feeble. 

However varied may be the sources of and motives for 
liquidation, it is probable that one of the most serious diff- 
culties confronting the market has not yet received adequate 
public attention. This is the cru 
cial problem of the railroads, as 








bearing in mind that a virtually 
unanimous speculative conviction 
as to market trend usually proves 
wrong. It can be taken for 
granted that thousands of specu- 
lators, including many who lost 
money on the bull side in 1929 
and 1930, will again pay the piper 
in the ultimate undoing of the 
shorts. 

It is not possible, however, to 


It appears that the risk involved in 
awaiting convincing evidence of a basic 
turn in business remains small in com- 
parison with the dangers either of fur- 
ther economic changes or the sheer 
momentum of deflation. 


reflected in the disheartening de. 
cline of railway stocks and of many 
secondary rail bonds. It is more 
than speculative coincidence that 
the basic market trend for more 
than a year has been most accu- 
rately indicated by, if not dictated 
by, the action of the carrier shares. 
If the railroads are not hauling 
freight who can be doing business? 

Rail stocks failed to participate 





importantly in the false recovery 





hold, merely because of the exist- 
ing unanimity of bearish senti- 
ment, that the immediate judgment necessarily is wrong. 
Basic readjustment may or may not be nearly complete. 
The prime point for the potential investor is that uncer- 
tainty in this regard continues. Furthermore, it is almost 
equally important in the very practical matter of dollars 
and cents, to realize that it is utterly impossible to deter- 
mine in advance the even approximate extent to which 
bearish psychological momentum will carry. For the first 
time since the 1929 crash we appear to have an actual 
reversal of the bull market attitude. Severe reaction no 
longer brings a rush of bargain hunters. Rallies are re- 


garded with less hope, with an increasing number of per- 


sons apparently convinced that they constitute merely an 
improved opportunity for selling. 

Quite possibly this situation is absurdly illogical but it 
is a fact to be faced. A mob psychology of rampant en- 
thusiasm carried the late bull market many months beyond 
the point of economic logic. Whether the present opposite 
mass psychology is ill-founded or not—and the point is 
debatable—it is a practical factor not to be ignored. Many 
investors have already suffered losses through a premature 
fear of “missing the boat.” Yet in the very basic and in- 
clusive nature of the decline the development of an over- 
night bull market is obviously out of the question. Accord- 
ingly it appears that the risk involved in awaiting convincing 
evidence of a basic turn in business remains small in com- 
parison with the dangers either of further economic changes 
or the sheer momentum of deflation. 


Liquidation Still in Progress 


We have an interesting situation also in that for the 
first time since the bear movement began a period of severe 
reaction seems to have effected no substantial improvement 
in the technical position of the market. There are various 
reasons for this. The most important unquestionably is 
that outright “box selling” and liquidation of bank col- 
lateral loans have assumed increasing proportions as com- 
pared with the usual cleaning out of commission house 
accounts. This means that at a time of exceedingly limited 
demand the supply of real stock for sale has increased, 
enabling shorts thus far to cover their commitments without 
difficulty. Due to lack of demand, the recent small vol- 
ume cannot be regarded as a bull point. A limited volume 
of offerings appears to have as much depressing effect as 
larger offerings in earlier stages of the decline. Nor is 
it possible to assume that the movement is dictated by pro- 
fessional bears any more than heretofore. It is only the 
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of the spring of 1930. They played 
a leading part in the slump of the following autumn. Their 
subsequent sharp rally, based largely upon public announce- 
ment by President Hoover of the plan of Eastern consolida- 
tion, had much to do with supporting the professionally 
manipulated advance of last January and February. The 
rail group led the decline from the February top and was 
the first to strike a new bear market low. 


The Barometric Rails 


And it was the rail group again which snuffed out the 
rally induced by establishment of the record-breaking 
rediscount rate of 1!/4z per cent by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, its weakness dragging down industrials and 
utilities in a joint demonstration that the underlying bear 
movement continues. The spotlight of speculative atten: 
tion, it is true, has shifted constantly, focusing now upon 
the distress of United States Steel, now upon American 
Can in its race to beat Steel under 100 and again upon 
acute weakness in American Telephone. Behind the varied 
performance, however, is the unchanging background of 
persistent liquidation of the rails, a load which Wall Street 
thus far is unable to shake off. And the growing convic- 
tion that improved market action by the rails is essential 
to general recovery is by no means the hocus-pocus of su’ 
perficial speculative reasoning. The conditions essential to 
a recovery in rail earnings and rail stocks are precisely the 
conditions requisite to general business revival. 

It is more than merely a dramatic incident when the market 
staggers under the impact of New York Central’s first quar’ 
ter earnings report, which shows a deficit after fixed charges 
of $144,913 as compared with a surplus of $8,452,688 in 
the first quarter of last year. Here in cold figures is painted 
the distressing position of one of the country’s strongest 
and best known transportation systems. When the premier 
rail stocks can break 4 to 10 points in five hours of trading 
it is a signal demanding attention. 

It would be virtually impossible to exaggerate the impor’ 
tance of the railroads in their relation to the economic 
fabric of the country. The shrinkage in rail earnings 
brought about by depression and by competing forms of 
transportation is necessarily one of the major factors bear- 
ing upn the hope of business recovery. The investment of 
capital in the railroads amounts to $26,000,000,000. The 
roads buy approximately 23 per cent of the bituminous 
coal we produce, 19 per cent of the fuel oil, 20 per cent 
of the timber cut and 17 per cent of the iron and steel. 

(Please turn to page 178) 
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ommerce Underground 


The Steady Expansion of the Pipe Line Network for 
Transportation of Oil, Gas and Other Products Is Proving 
a Boon to Some Industries and a Disadvantage to Others 


By Ratexw L. Woops 


transported in ever larger volume from their re- 

spective sources through pipe lines to near and distant 
markets is to state simply a familiar condition. Not so 
simple, not so widely recognized or understood, is that this 
apparently uneventful deveiopment is having important 
repercussions, both favord.e and unfavorable, in such other 
and dissimilar fields as the railroad, steel, motor, coal, rail- 
way equipment ani shipbuilding industries. 

More than 100,000 miles of oil pipe lines and 80,000 
miles of natural gas pipe lines are in operation in the 
United States today. In addition many thousand miles of 
new lines for oil and gas are either projected or under 
construction: It has been estimated that the oil pipe line 
companies, and companies engaged in the transportation of 
oil, have invested in these pipe lines and their equipment 
more than 2 billion dollars, and an additional 2 billion 
dollars has been poured into the 
natural gas industry, a large 
part of which has been expended 
for pipe lines. The 1930 op- 
erating revenue of crude oil 
pipe lines alone exceeded 250 
million dollars. Thus, consid- 
ered purely from a transporta- 
tion angle, the piping or trans- 
portation of these products con- 
stitutes a vast industry. 

Twenty companies represent- 
ing 90 per cent of the 12-billion- 
dollar oil industry control the 
majority of these pipe lines. 
These companies include the ten 
Standard companies: Continen- 
tal, Cities Service, Gulf, Phil- 
lips, Tidewater, Union Oil, Pure 
Oil, Shell Union and Texas. 

Under the law pipe lines en- 
gaged in interstate commerce 
are common carriers and there- 
fore must take any man’s oil at 
uniform rates for all, including 
those owning the line. Further- 
more, their records and actions 
are subject to the scrutiny of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This regulation has 
not, however, been as extensive 
or as close as that to which the 
railroads are subjected. 

The continued usefulness and 
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Te fact that oil, gasoline, and natural gas are being 





Courtesy, A. O. Smith Mfg. Co. 


A Vein of Industry Under Construction 


expansion of these veins of the oil industry are more clearly 
established when their economy of operation, their speed 
in transporting and their indispensability to the oil industry 
are emphasized. Moreover, because they are always filled 
to capacity they offer the oil industry a readily available 
source of oil. At present 16 million barrels of oil, enough 
to fill a tank car train 40,000 miles long, is contained in 
these transport pipes, where it is safe from fire, wreck, 
damage and delay. 

The principal advantage of pipe lines over other media 
for transporting oil is not difficult to recognize. First, 
the pipe line is concerned with only one general com- 
modity: petroleum and its products. This being a liquid, 
or a gas, it can be pumped from point to point at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. Once it gets into the main trunk lines 
from the gathering or secondary lines, the traffic has a 
through run, unhampered by lengthy stops for switching, 
making up of trains, block sig- 
nals, grade crossings, and other 
delays to which freight trains 
are constantly subjected. No 
large force of men is required 
for the efficient operation and 
maintenance of the pipe line 
system. 

Loading is no problem. The 
oil is poured into the line at the 
well, if it is crude, or at the re- 
finery if it is gasoline. It swirls 
along to its final destination 
aided by pumping stations lo- 
cated every ten to thirty miles 
along the system. Why the 
pipe line can transport crude 
oil and gasoline for at least half 
of what the railroads charge for 
movement in tank cars is thus 
readily apparent. To state the 
matter more specifically, the cost 
of moving a barrel of oil from 
the Oklahoma fields to New 
York City by railroad at pres- 
ent is slightly more than $2. 
The same barrel of oil can go 
by pipe line for only 76 cents. 
In view of this one cannot blame 
the railroads for their concern 
over the rapid spread of pipe 
lines. 

The whole problem and con- 
troversy between the pipe line 
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operators and the rail- 
roads abound in s0 
many and conflicting 
theories and viewpoints 
that there is here no 
disposition to add to the 
plethora. But it is nec- 
essary to our purposes 
to sketch in broad 
strokes the general situ- 
ation and its more ob- 
vious implications. 

It is important to 
recognize that the oil 
industry is one of the 
railroads’ best custom- 
ers. Petroleum ranks 
first among rail ship- 
ments of manufactured 
products. In 1929 it 
constituted 5.6 per cent 
of all railroad freight 
and actually increased over previous years whereas all car- 
load traffic, including petroleum, decreased 9 per cent dur- 
ing the same year. Furthermore, the freight rates on pe- 
troleum products averaged $5.32 per ton, second only to 
the average rate of $6.26 per ton paid on perishable agri- 
cultural products. In handling petroleum products the 
railroads benefit because most of it moves in the 145,000 
tank cars which the oil companies either own or lease. The 
railroads own only 8,150 tank cars. 





Courtesy, Standard Oil of N. J. 


When Gasoline is Piped 


In view of these facts one may well inquire, “Then why 
all this agitation by the railroad?” In a word the answer 
is “Gasoline.” 

Until a year or so ago pipe lines were used only to carry 
crude oil from the well to the refinery. Most crude oil 
moved this way. As a consequence gasoline from the 
refinery made up the bulk of the rail petroleum traffic. 
Now that it is practicable to move gasoline by pipe line 
the oil traffic prospects for the railroads are none too allur- 
ing. The recent introduction of a larger size tank truck 
for short-haul duty adds to the problems of the railroads. 

Confronted with these rather 
dark clouds on their horizon the 


The Motive Power Behind the Oil. A Modern Pumping Station 


So far it has not been 
made clear how the rail. 
roads expect to regain 
any lost traffic, or hold, 
that business which 
they now expect to 
lose when additional 
pipe lines for gasoline 
are built, by the mere 
process of effecting a 
change in the owner. 
ship and operation of 
the pipe lines. No mat 
ter who owns the pipe 
lines their inherent ad- 
vantages over the rail- 
roads for the transpor- 
tation of oil cannot be 
destroyed. Possibly 
stricter supervision and 
regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Com- 
mission may increase pipe line rates. It is equally possible 
that under the same conditions they may become lower, 
After all, the Interstate Commerce Commission is an im- 
partial regulative body. In aray case it is not logical to 
suppose that pipe line rates will reach the present level of 
rail rates on petroleum products, or that rail rates will gen- 
erally descend to the present level of pipe fine rates. 





Railroad Operation of Pipe Lines 


Another theory that may be behind the railroads’ pipe 
line agitation is, that with separation from oil company 
ownership and with stricter regulation by the I. C. C., pipe 
line expansion may be considerably lessened in speed. The 
flaw in this reasoning is that no permanent good will arise 
from merely slackening the growth of pipe lines. The 
transportation of crude oil, gasoline and natural gas 
through pipes is thoroughly established. Until a cheaper 
and better method is evolved, assuming that is possible, it 
is the ideal carrier for these commodities. Certainly the 
railroads recognize this fact. 

It is surprising that thus far there has been no public 
suggestion that perhaps the railroads’ advocacy of the 
separation of pipe lines from oil 
companies is inspired by the 








railroads have not remained com- 
placent. On the contrary, they 
are attacking the pipe line prob- 
lem with unwonted vigor and de- 
termination. The principal point 
of attack is that pipe lines en- 
gaged in interstate commerce 
should be completely divorced 
from oil company ownership and 
operation. They contend that 
pipe lines should be regulated as 
rigidly and as extensively as the 
railroads. They have pointed out 


—— these industries. 
to Congress that such action is 


Everyone knows that our new veins of 
industry, the pipe lines, are rapidly grow- 
ing, but the effects on such apparently 
unrelated lines as the railroads, utilities, 
the coal industry, shipbuilding, tank car 
and motor truck manufacture has not 
been widely stressed. Mr. Woods brings 
out these relationships in a way most 
interesting and helpful to investors in 


thought that Congress may grant 
them permission to operate the 
pipe lines themselves. The 
strength and logic of this hy- 
pothesis lies in the fact that the 
railroads’ vast systems of rights 
of way provide numerous trails 
already blazed, which pipe lines 
may easily and profitably follow. 
Railroads, like pipe lines, have 
followed the path of least re 
sistance in building their lines. 
Also like pipe lines—or like gaso- 
line pipe lines anyway—railroads 
are more numerous in highly pop- 





justified in view of the fact that 





they (the railroads) have long 

since been obliged to divest them- 

selves of their interest in the coal and other industries. In 
this proposal they have the support of many independent 
oil operators who suggest that it is easily possible for an oil 
company owning a pipe line system to give to itself, secretly, 
lower rates for transporting oil in the pipes than those not 
owning pipe line systems would have to pay. 
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ulous and industrial regions. 
These characteristics of railroads 
would be of inestimable value in the expansion of pipe lines 
since they represent the solution of the pipe lines’ greatest 
problem. Especially is this true of the eastern part of the 
country where rights of way are more difficult to obtain 


and more. costly. ' 
A vague hint that the railroads have at least considered 
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this eventuality was provided by Elisha Lee, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., in speaking recently before 
the National Petroleum Association. He said that rail- 
way, highway, airway and waterway transportation should 
be co-ordinated to give the maximum utility of each, but 
that it was a question for the future whether or not pipe 
lines can be brought into such a program of co-ordination. 

“It is at least a possibility,” Mr. Lee said, “that the rail- 
roads may feel a moral obligation to enter the field for 
the protection of refineries located on their lines. The day 
has long passed when railroads should be looked upon as 
limited to the rails . . . . the railroads as business organiza- 
tions . . . . should henceforth be regarded as corporate 
enterprises existing for the purpose of providing any form 
of transportation service for which there is a real need 
or demand.” 


Natural Gas 


The railroads have during the past year or so discovered 
another foe to their economic well being in the 80,000 
miles of pipe lines used for the passage of natural gas from 
the oil fields of Louisiana and Texas to such great indus- 
trial centers as Atlanta, Birmingham, Denver, St. Louis and 
Chicago; from the California fields to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and from the Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia fields to the lake cities, Washington and indus- 
trial centers. With the development of a method for trans- 
porting natural gas from the usually remote oil fields to 
distant industrial centers a new and vast industry has 
sprung up, allying the oil industry with the utility in- 
dustry. Jn a short time such powerful organizations as 
many of the largest power and light companies have found 
themselves influential factors in this new utility. 

The spread of the natural gas industry has been a severe 
blow to the railroads and perhaps a greater one to the coal 
industry. This is so because natural gas, with a heat con- 
tent 90 per cent greater than artificial gas made from coal, 
is more efficient for many industrial purposes and a good 
deal cheaper. The industrial uses to which natural gas has 
been put in those centers where it is now available have 
cut deeply into what was heretofore the province of the 
coal industry. Consequently both the coal industry and 
the railroads find themselves minus that much business they 
would otherwise obtain. The seriousness of this to the 
coal industry is obvious. Its importance to the railroads is 
illustrated by the fact that formerly one-third of their 
freight traffic consisted of coal. 

Confronted with this situation there seems to be little 
that either the railroads or coal industry can do about it. 
Possibly the only solution for them both lies in the exhaus- 
tion of the nation’s supply of natural gas. Experts tell 


us that such a possibility is far in the future. Oil pipe lines 
have also affected the coal industry by making it possible 
for the oil companies to market their products at prices 
lower than would otherwise be possible. By thus reducing 
the selling price of fuel oil this has enabled the oil industry 
to capture many of the coal industry’s customers. 

If through the expansion of pipe lines the railroads suffer, 
so too will those few large companies which manufacture 
tank cars both to sell and to lease to the oil companies. 
This is not to say that the oil tank car business of these 
companies is in any danger of extinction. There is little 
likelihood that the pipe line will replace the tank car for 
every purpose and petroleum product. Lubricating oils, 
petroleum asphalt, liquid petroleum wax, casinghead or 


’ natural gasoline, kerosene, benzine, and special blends of 


gasoline and solvents, as well as other special products will 
no doubt always move in tank cars regardless of pipe lines. 
It is not conceivable that pipe lines will go writhing through 
the ground to every destination now supplied by tank cars 
or even that the co-ordination of pipe lines and tank trucks 
will entirely eclipse the tank car. Hardly the most visionary 
would make such a forecast. But it is indisputable that 
the usefulness of the tank car is being impaired by the 
expansion of pipe lines. 

Tank car manufacturers are partly counteracting this 
adverse condition by developing new uses for their product. 
Inevitably, American industry best demonstrates its re- 
sourcefulness in the face of unfavorable circumstances. 
What is good for one is ill for another. But usually it 
is ill only until the patient does a little self-diagnosing and 
prescribing. 


A Factor in Motor Industry 


Probably the reason for the dearth of comment on the 
possible effect of pipe lines on that particular part of the 
motor industry concerned with the manufacture of tank 
trucks for the oil industry, is that the pipe line phase of 
transportation is in such a state of flux that it is not pos- 
sible at this early date to predict with any amount of assur- 
ance all of the ultimate functions of pipe lines. However, 
if we cannot accurately gauge all the future uses of pipe 
lines we can at least indicate the most tenable of the 
prophecies advanced. As we shall see, this has a direct 
bearing on the use of tank trucks. 

In order to probe the future we must first obtain an idea 
of the distribution set-up of an oil company. In general, 
it is as follows. Crude oil moves from the well to the 
refinery through pipe lines. The finished products are 
shipped from the refinery to the oil company’s terminals 
by tank cars, or by barges and tank steamers when possible. 

(Please turn to page 184) 
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The Tank Truck is the Indispensable Supplement of the Pipe Line 
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“Now Don’t Quote Me, 
het—" 


As Reported by the “Itinerant Economist” 


“No One-Man Railroad for Me’’ 


“Do you know,” said a prominent railway executive, 
“I don’t think there should ever be a one-man railroad in 
the United States. That kind of a railroad seldom, if ever, 
has a well-balanced organization. If anything happens to 
that one man too much regarding the management goes 
with him. , 

“Although gross earnings of Class I railroads in 1930 
were over $1,000,000,000 and net railway operating income 
over $379,000,000 less than for 1929, and with still more 
big decreases for the first three months of this year, do you 
realize that only one good-sized railroad has gone into 
receivership? It may be only a coinci- 
dence, but I regard it as very significant 
that that road was a one-man affair for 
a quarter of a century or more. I refer 
to Seaboard Air Line. 

“As I recall, it was back in 1900 and 
1901 that Thomas Fortune Ryan and 
John Skelton Williams were battling for 
control of that property. Mr. Ryan had 
it first and he made it decidedly a one- 
man affair. Mr. Williams won the con- 
test and during his regime, considerably 
longer than that of Ryan, the property 
was even more under his domination 
than that of his predecessor, if such a 
thing were possible. It ended up in re- 
ceivership, and Mr. Williams in the 
Treasury Department at Washington. 

“The property, built up during the 
rather long period of receivership, upon reorganization, 
came into one man control again, that of S. Davies War- 
field. His devotion to the property and to the South 
was absolute. Although chairman of the board, through 
personal friendships and numerous business contacts, he 
often secured almost more traffic for his beloved Seaboard 
than did his traffic department. 

“With his death, all these advantages to the property 
went and in their stead came the land boom and collapse 
in Florida, the severe depression in that section of the 
country because of those incidents and more recently, the 
general business depression. The Seaboard then was in 
banker control largely, but it was too late to save the prop’ 
erty. While I do not claim that one-man control was en- 
tirely responsible for the financial downfall of the Seaboard 
twice within a comparatively few years, I believe that it 
had much to do with it. 

“Here is a query for you: ‘When Seaboard once more 
emerges from receivership and is on its own feet again, 
will a single individual, group of bankers or the stock- 
holders, who have put up the real money, be in control?’ 
I am betting on the stockholders.” 
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A Necessary Divorce 


“IT wouldn't dare say this in public,” said the head of a 
Stock Exchange firm, relaxing with cigar and coffee at one 
of the skyscraper luncheon clubs of lower Manhattan, “but 
I'm quite certain the Stock Exchange has overlooked a bet 
in failing to divorce the commission business from under- 
writing and other hazardous operations in no way related 
to the brokerage function of simply acting as agent in a 
security transaction for a customer. There should be a 
distinctive meaning to the term ‘commission house.’ The 
chance of such a house becoming insolvent is extremely 
remote. The recent failures which have weakened public 

confidence and given Wall Street an- 
other black eye were not really commis 
sion house failures. They were failures 
of underwriters and dealers. There is 
no reason, of course, why an individual 
or group of individuals should not deal 
in securities and also conduct a broker- 
age business, but the two operations 
should be definitely separated, much as 
the securities affiliate of a bank is legally 
separate from the bank. A divorce of 
this kind should be forced from so-called 
commission houses now engaged in both 
brokerage and underwriting and it 
should be specifically required by the 
Stock Exchange that the capital of the 
commission establishment could in no 
way be involved in the operations of the 
securities affiliate. If we had had such a 
system during the last two years there would have been no 
commission house failures and the conspicuous absence of 
such insolvencies while banks were failing right and left 
would have been the finest advertising Wall Street could 
possibly have. I venture the assertion that under such cir- 
cumstances many persons would have regarded a brokerage 
house as actually the safest place to leave idle funds.” 


Foreign Trade A Mere Episode 


“The business collapse,” said a foreign trade executive, 
“has just about cut American imports and exports down 
one-half. That wouldn't be so bad if we could count on 
getting back that lost half when we are on the up-curve 
again. But we shall not get it back for many years. The 
reason is that foreign trade is only a side-line with most 
American business men. When business began to get bad 
Americans abroad scuttled and ran for home. Perhaps 
you've noticed that the British and Germans have not lost 
foreign trade the way we have. They stayed on the job and 
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will be there when business revives. Some time later we will 
come along and open up our offices again, and start all 
over. We insist on doing abroad just as we do at home 
and continue to believe naively that we can rush into Japan 
just as we would into Texas and get our business back in 
no time when there is plenty of business 
to get. 

“Business is business with us, but with 
a lot of the foreigners it is a delicate hu- 
man relation of slow growth. Establish- 
ing a new trade connection is like adopt- 
ing a child. I am reminded of a manu- 
facturer who came to me the other day 
and told me that he believed his specialty 
would sell in the Orient regardless of 
general business conditions. He asked 
me how to go about introducing his 
goods there. 

“‘How much time and how much ex- 
pense are you willing to go to?’ I asked. 

“Well, I figured,’ he answered, ‘that 
we would send out one man for four 
months with an expense allowance of 
$2,000." 

“Do you know,’ I commented, ‘that it will take him 23 
days from San Francisco to get to Manila; that it will take 
him four to nine days to get from Manila to Singapore; 
that it is as far from Singapore to Yokohama as it is 
from New York to London; that it is 850 miles from Hong 
Kong to Shanghai; 800 miles from Shanghai to Japan?” He 
didn’t and he didn’t want to know any more about distances 
in the Far East or, in fact, anything further about business 
prospects out there.” 


Mr. Baker Was Not “Hard” 


“Iam going to give you something,” said an executive of 
a large corporation, “that you will not find among all the 
columns of biographical and commendatory matter that 
has been published regarding George F. Baker. Most peo- 
ple thought of him as a man of outstanding ability for 
making money and as one who devoted practically all of 
a remarkably long life to piling up millions. 

“But Mr. Baker was not a ‘hard’ man. Many years ago 
in my capacity as a junior official of one of the large cor- 
porations of the United States, 
in which he was one of the 
biggest stockholders and the 
most influential director, I did 
a favor for him. ‘When the 
event was over Mr. Baker 
said, ‘If I can do anything for 
you at any time let me know.” 
I thanked him but took what 
he said largely as a formal ex- 
pression of gratitude. 

“Some years later I bought 
a fairly large amount of the 
stock of our company. The 
market had slumped terribly 
for some days and promised 
to have another sinking spell 











saying a word. When I had finished, this man who was 
supposed to be so ‘cold’ and ‘hard’ never uttered a word 
of censure. He quietly said that in his judgment the mar- 
ket would act the way I outlined and asked me how much 
money I thought I should have to protect my account. 

“I told him $5,000. Again he agreed 
that this was just about the right figure. 
Taking a slip of paper, he wrote the 
amount thereon and his initials ‘G. F. 
B.’ and directed me to go to the paying 
teller’s window and get the money. Be- 
fore doing so he said that the money was 
given on the understanding that when 
my account justified it, I should with- 
draw this loan and return it to him, 
which I did later on. Don’t tell me 
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that George F. Baker was ‘hard’. 


Back to Horses and Mules 


“Did it ever occur to you that if we 
were still farming with horses and mules 
in this country,” queried the head of a large western cor- 
poration, “we would not have this bothersome wheat sur- 
plus about which we have heard so much? 

“Do you realize also,” he added, “that if our western 
farmers were using those animals for motive power they 
would have a far better chance to make money out of their 
wheat, even at the present low prices? Their cost of pro- 
duction would be greatly reduced. 

“A part of the surplus,” he further observed, “could be 
fed to the horses and mules. In return they would furnish 
ample motive power without additional cost, and a lot of 
valuable fertilizer besides. 

“Now the western farmers pay from $600 to $1,200, and 
even more, for a tractor. You can’t feed any surplus wheat 
to one of those things, but they do consume an awful lot 
of gas and oil, and maintenance charges are heavy. 

“But modern farming on a large scale in the wheat- 
growing areas of the West involves the tying up of big 
sums of money, not only for tractors but also for com- 
bines. Those are the machines that cut, thresh and bag 
the wheat as they go along. They cost far more than the 
tractors and can be used only for the one purpose of har- 
vesting the grain. That takes 
only a few days out of the 
365 each year. All the rest 
of the time they are out of 
service, with depreciation 
charges going steadily and 
rapidly onward. The faithful 
horses and mules could furnish 
the motive power for binders 
such as were used before the 
combines came in—and with- 
out extra cost. 

“The stack should still be 
the western farmer’s granary, 
as it is that of the eastern 
farmer. If the former would 
be content to use the binders 
of a few years ago, stack his 





at the opening next morn- 
ing. 

“Clinging to every ‘straw’ that I could think of, I re- 
called what Mr. Baker had said to me. Although knowing 
that he was regarded as a ‘cold proposition,’ I decided to 
go to him before the opening, present my case and ask for 
the necessary assistance. He listened to my story without 
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grain and thresh it as weather 

permitted and the market justified, the latter would not 
be flooded and glutted during harvest time as it is now. 
‘The entire wheat situation and everything pertaining to it 
would come much nearer being readjusted than is possible un- 
der presentconditions. Give us back the horsesand the mules.” 
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~ Auburn—a Bull Stock in a 
Bear Market 


What Made It Go Up?—Industrial Background, 
Earnings, Small Floating Supply, Pool Manipulation, 
Publicity, Advertising or a Combination of All? 


By Nicuotas T. CaLtHoun 


(im upon a time, in the midst of the greatest bear 


market ever known, one little stock advanced more 

than 200 points in less than four months. Once 
upon a time, as business slumped from a bad year into a 
worse one and famine threatened the realm of motordom, 
one small automobile company stepped out boldly against 
the field and tripled its sales. Once 
upon atime... . 


spurted more than 200 points in a bear market is the same 
stock which dropped from 514 in 1929 to approximately 60 
last autumn proves the soundness of such an observation. But 
the story behind its market vicissitudes is worth the telling. 

It starts in a variety of places and times. One root goes 
back to 1874 when Charles Eckhart organized the Eck- 
hart Carriage Co.; for the Auburn 
automobile, like Studebaker and 








Don’t turn away, reader! This 
is not a fairy tale nor is it a specu- 
lative pipe dream. You do not be- 
lieve such things happen in these 
depressed days of 1931? Oh, yes, 
they do! There may never have 
been a cow that jumped over the 
moon and snow may be rare in 
June but it is a fact that Auburn 
shares have gone up more than 
200 points in a liquidating market. 
It is a fact that the Auburn Au- 
tomobile Co., whether through 
magic, genius or luck, is selling 


case of Auburn. 


This story provides an interesting 
informal study of the various forces 
operating in the price movement of 
almost any stock on the board. These 
factors are frequently at variance and 
those strongest determine the price 
trend. When they are acting in con- 
cert the result is surprising as in the 


various others, represents the 
evolution of a buggy, the elimina- 
tion of the horse in this case oc- 
curring in 1900. Three years 
later the Eckharts, father and two 
sons, were turning out fifty one- 
cylinder cars annually and the en- 
terprise, capitalized at $7,500, had 
been organized under its present 
name. An enlarged corporation of 
the same name was formed in 1919 
after the industry had cut its eye- 
teeth and caught sight of fabulous 
profit possibilities. The limited 








three times as many cars now 
as in 1930 while the industry 
as a whole lags some distance behind the 1930 pace. 


A Novel Act 


Whatever its importance or significance, Auburn's 
phenomenal speculative and industrial performance, staged 
in a setting of widespread and acute depression, is un- 
deniably interesting. Indeed, it is a distraction to be grate- 
ful for, even if one does not own the stock and has no 
intention of acquiring it. It is generally agreed that the 
Stock Market Follies of 1931 thus far is a dull flop. 
Auburn’s act is refreshingly novel, giving a bright touch 
to the monotonous epic of economic distress we have had 
to endure so long. 

In directing attention to it, however, it is necessary to 
state plainly and emphatically, that this article is not in- 
tended in any way as a recommendation of Auburn stock 
at, or anywhere near, recent quotations. For the margin 
trader it is just as safe to dally with this bit of speculative 
dynamite as with a buzz saw. Speculators who come out 
of the adventure with terrific lacerations can have any 
amount of sympathy but the blame and responsibility are 
entirely their own. The very fact that the stock which 
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amount of stock began to receive 
public distribution. Some will re- 
member the Auburn product of that day by the slogan, 
“Auburn Beauty Six.” It was just another automobile, giving 
neither General Motors nor Mr. Ford much to worry about. 


Enter Cord 


The depression of 1920-1921 and the several following 
years brought troubles and management changes to Auburn, 
at which point the current story traces back to a different 
root. Errett Lobban Cord was born at Warrensburg, Mo., 
six years before the first Auburn car was built. While the 
Eckharts struggled for a footing in the new industry, Cord 
was making a devious approach in California as a rac 
ing car mechanic, race driver, garage owner, operator 0 
motor bus and truck lines, dealer in used cars and pro- 
prietor of rental car agencies, a career followed by five years 
as a distributor of cars in Chicago. It was in 1924 that Cord 
became vice-president and general manager of Auburn, 
flashing across the automotive sky in a manner scarcely less 
spectacular than that of Walter P. Chrysler, and from that 
moment, despite its small size, Auburn first began to main- 
tain a respectable pace in the fast company of its com: 
petitors. 
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Under Cord, sales volume increased from $7,985,000 in 
1925 to $37,551,000 in 1929, a performance which, how- 
ever creditable, offered little to stimulate the speculative 
imagination at a time when profitable expansion seemed to 
be the rule of the automobile industry. From 1925 through 
1928, Auburn stock, listed on the New York Curb Market 
and the Chicago Stock Exchange, was merely a member 
of the vast speculative chorus and, aside from its very small 
capitalization, appeared to have none of the makings of a 
headliner. Its price range was not abnormally wide, nor 
was it particularly active. 

As a stock, it first flashed to stardom in the speculative 
big time during the wild bull months of 1929 when, after 
listing upon the New York Stock Exchange, it soared from 
a low of 120 to a high of 514. Per share earnings were 
large and the floating supply was exceptionally small, the 
original listing consisting only of 167,360 shares, at present 
increased to 195,769 shares through periodic stock divi- 
dends. It was thus an ideal medium for professional specu- 
lation, susceptible to wide fluctuation, and the setting of 
1929, industrially and speculatively, was perfect for just 
such an advance as Auburn experienced. 


Down to the Depths 


Other stocks shared the 1929 limelight and while 
Auburn’s spectacular gyrations provided favorable publicity 
for the company and its product this certainly was not an 
influence that could be expected to maintain the manufac- 
turer through the trying test of 
1930 and 1931. As with all 
other motor companies, sales 





actions, from a January low of 10114 to a high of 2951/4, 
a net gain of exactly 235% points in less than four months. 
Moreover, whether technical factors were large or small, 
it maintained the greater part of its appreciation during 
the subsequent market slump. 


Investigations Capitalized 


In a bull market this sort of thing might be taken for 
granted but it was difficult to believe that a 235-point 
advance could be justified under 1931 conditions. Criticism 
was freely voiced. For weeks the daily financial press dis- 
cussed the phenomenon chiefly in terms of “pool manipula- 
tion,” “trapped short interest” and “technical corner.” As 
to the pool manipulation actually involved, reliable informa- 
tion, of course, is lacking. As to the question of a corner, 
it is clear that none existed. An ample supply of the stock, 
for purchase or borrowing, was at all times available. Un- 
easy at the criticism, the Stock Exchange focused a hawk- 
like eye upon every move in Auburn. Its lack of disci- 
plinary action is proof that it could find no violation of 
its rules. Seeking fraud, the office of the State Attorney 
General made an investigation, with the co-operation of the 
Stock Exchange and officials of the Auburn company. This 
ended with the public announcement that nothing had been 
found to warrant action. 

It was an announcement which, attended by considerable 
publicity, certainly did the stock and the company no harm. 
There was additional favorable publicity when gossip as 
to the millions in paper profits 
made in Auburn by Frank A. 
Vanderlip, former president of 





and earnings slumped in 1930, 
although Auburn even then had 
the distinction of covering its 
dividend by a safe margin. The 
stock, after selling as high as 
26334 in the spring rally, 
sagged to 60%% in the decline of 
the following autumn. Its day 
as a headliner in the market 
appeared to be over. 

In retrospect it can safely be 
assumed that strong inside ac- 
cumulation was taking place in 
the late stage of the decline, al- 
though it is not definitely known, 
and probably never will be, 
whether such buying represented 
the initial step in a skillfully 
conceived pool campaign. Wall 
Street had not heard of any bull- 
ish development within the com- 
pany. Not a few bearish traders 
forgot or ignored the smallness 
of the floating supply and ven-. 
tured a try at the short side. 

Then, while the general market 
continued to sag and well before 
the December 16 turn, the new 
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the National City Bank, found 
its way to publication. This 
story was confirmed to the ex- 
tent that Mr. Vanderlip pub- 
licly acknowledged being, and 
having long been, a large holder 
of Auburn shares. 

Meanwhile Wall Street be- 
came aware that things were 
happening in the Auburn or- 
ganization, as well as in the 
stock. The company had de- 
voted much of its 1930 effort to 
aggressive preparation for 1931. 
It knew that radically new 
policies were necessary and that 
1931 success would depend 
upon striking the public’s fancy 
in style and performance, both 
for less money. Lower material 
costs, of course, were available 
to all motor manufacturers. 
Auburn took full advantage of 
these and applied other rigid 
economies, but the company’s 
significant move was to abandon 
two eight-cylinder cars and a 
six and to “bet its shirt’ on one 














Auburn act was introduced to a 


ia 





new eight, priced $250 to $400 











‘ surprised speculative audience. 
The stock disregarded an utterly 

setting and began to move 
Up against the trend, apparently locking in an increasing 
short interest on its upward spurt. From 60% it crossed 
100 before the end of the year. Thereafter, as the market 
headed into the January-February rally, Auburn speedily 
threatened to duplicate the 1929 performance. To the 
ismay of shorts, it moved, with erratic spurts and re- 
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under the comparable model of 
1930. There were no striking 
changes in the higher priced 
Cord and Duesenberg cars. All effort was concentrated 
on packing into the new Auburn a smartness and value 
that would attract the eye and the pocketbook. 

There is no need of venturing an opinion as to the re- 
sult. The car met with a quick success at the January 

(Please turn to page 186) 
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A High-Grade Utility Mortgage Bond 


Well Secured Issue Yields Approxi- 
mately 4.50% at Current Price Levels 


By Warp GaTEs 





HE divergence of 

price movements 

in the bond mar- 
ket is a development 
that has attracted con- 
siderable attention and 
is not a little puzzling 
to the average observer. 
The high grade bonds, 
especially of the public 
utility companies be- 
cause more than any 

















Earnings of the Ohio Power Co. 


Int., ete. 
$2,489,313 


2,771,002 
3,072,381 
2,977,066 
3,491,801 


Gross Net 
$11,230,835 $4,783,164 


14,111,790 6,100,500 
14,899,088 7,118,838 
15,803,936 
17,251,745 


8,175,361 
9,463,597 


volve the greatest 
amount of risk, and 
while affording attrac 
tive opportunities for 
price appreciation there 
are also many in 
stances where these 
issues have depreciated 
greatly. 

In view of present 
conditions in the bond 
market as well as in 


Times 
Earned 


1,92 
2.20 
2.31 
2.75 
2.71 











business, many in 





other major industry 
this one has resisted the 
effects of depression, have responded to 
the successive easing in money rates 
while the second grade and the specula- 
tive issues, on the other hand, have 
trended downward. 

The reason for this divergence is that 
the high grade bonds have very little 
of the element of doubt surrounding 
them that affects the second grade and 
speculative issues particularly in times 
of depressed business and falling earn- 
ings. The high grade bonds generally 
are secured by a mortgage on the prop- 
erty of the company or else are the 
obligations of our largest and finan- 
cially strongest companies. The type 
of business, the stability of earnings in 
bad times as well as good, the large 
margin of earnings over and above in- 
terest requirements, all these leave very 
little room for doubt as to the safety 
of this class of bonds. Endowed with 
these qualities, the prevailing trend of 
long term interest rates is the chief 
factor influencing the price. 

This is much less true in the medium 
grade issues. While this type of bond 
may be inherently sound and over the 
long run perfectly safe, other factors 
besides the trend of long term interest 
rates assume greater importance. The 
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issue may be well secured insofar as 
property values are concerned, but the 
business may be subject to wide fluctua- 
tion in earnings and in times of depres- 
sion the coverage on the bond issue 
may become impaired. The medium 
grade issues, therefore, reflect the trend 
of earnings rather than the fundamen- 
tal ease in money rates. In the specu- 
lative bond issues, of course, the price 
movement is practically entirely de- 
pendent on the condition of the com- 
pany and the trend of earnings. 


High Grade Bonds Best Mediums at 
Present 


The different types of issues involve 
varying degrees of risk. The investor 
interested solely in the income con- 
cerns himself chiefly with high grade 
issues, as the safety of the principal and 
the income are the paramount factors. 
Appreciation in the high grade issues 
comes about almost solely as a result 
of a gradual long term down trend in 
interest rates. Medium grade bonds 
involve greater risk but at the same 
time do offer possibility of appreciation 
if the position of the company becomes 
stronger. The speculative issues in- 


vestors and bond buyers 
desire only the high grade issues. As 
their surplus funds accumulate they of 
course wish to invest them in some 
security issue but until the present un: 
certainties in the bond and the stock 
market are overcome, their chief con’ 
cern is assurance of the safety of the 
principal of their funds and a reason 
able return on their investment. High 
grade bonds appear to be the most 
suitable medium in the bond list under 
present conditions. 

High grade public utility bonds 
occupy an enviable position at the 
present time because as a class they 
appear to be improving their already 
strong position even in a period of de- 
pression. A bond of this description 
is the Ohio Power Co. Ist @ Ref. 
Series “D” 4% due June 1, 1956 
listed on the New York Curb Ex 
change, currently selling for approx 
mately 1004 and yielding therefore 
slightly less than 4.5%, both on a cur 
rent basis and to maturity. 

The Ohio Power Co. is one of the 
operating subsidiaries of the America 
Gas & Electric Co., one of the large 
utility holding companies in this coun 
try and one which is affiliated with the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. The Ohio 
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Power Co. owns and operates electric 
light and power generating plants and 
transmission and distributing systems in 
the manufacturing and mining sections 
of Ohio. A total of 294 communities 
is served having an aggregate popula- 
tion estimated at 808,000 and include 
Canton, Lima, Portsmouth, Steuben- 
ville, Newark, East Liverpool, Lan- 
caster, Irontown, and Cambridge and 
a number of towns in the Wheeling 
district west of the Ohio River. 

The bond issue is secured by a direct 


Bond Buyers’ Guide 


Note.—The following list of bonds has been arranged solely on the 
basis of current yields to maturity. The position of any issue is not 
intended as an indication of its relative investment merit. Readers 
should observe a proper diversification of commitments in making their 
selections from this list. The Guide is subject to revision as more favor- 
able issues appear and those no longer suitable, in our opinion, for new 
purchases, are dropped. Any queries concerning such changes should 

be directed to our Personal Service Department. 
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As these prior liens mature, in 1939 and 95 a 11.3 (N) 

Standard Gas & Elec, 6s, 1935......... 482.2 ‘ 103 
Standard Gas & Elec. 6s, 1966 (b) 482.2 105T 
Cities Service Pr. & Lt. Deb. 544s, 1952 104.4 


Ci: ted hd ow ” e 9 
sae: 5% Series “B” issued under the same ee & Lt. ist & Ref. ro wR we oa a 
presiie mortgage indenture. Prior liens to the Hudson & Manh’n 1st Ref. 6s, 1967..(b) 5.9 1. 105 51 OB 
2 Columbia Gas & Elec, Deb. 5s, 1952.... 1 5.2 5.2 
- at amount of some $2,029,500 are out Northern Ohio Tr. & Lt. Gen’l & Ref. 6s, 
re standing but the mortgages under yt, A eaten veee(Q) 8.4 110 56 8066S 
“se = these bonds were issued are aes sata Aly se i ae 108 &3 BB 
close Amer, W. Wks. & El. Deb. 6s, 1975.(a) 12.7 1, 110 5.7 = 5.6 
1 buyers dand may not be extended. When Gis ti: we Ge dk 
1952 5.76.6 
5.9 = «6.7 
6.0 = 6.0 
1.2 7 


hey in 1944, they will be refunded by the 
+ aa issuance of Ist & Ref. bonds which 
ice are reserved for this purpose, and then 
> ak this latter issue will constitute a first 


mortgage on all the property included 
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Industrials 
Midvale Steel & Ord. Conv. Coll. 
1936 


ef con: ; ‘ 48 44 
of the under the mortgage lien. Aside from Allis Chalmers Deb. 5s, 1937 (a) 49 46 
1 ' 24.2 : ul eb. 5s, c 5 . 

reason’ - the —— of reaps go bonds is Youngstown fh. & Tubs Ist bs, i978: (a 50 6.0 
: restricted to co i in Pipe e 5s, 1 a) ? : 

. High dditi over cost of extensions, National Dairy Prod. Deb. 618, °48.(a) ry a 
>; a additions, etc., at par for 75% of the Purity Bakeries 6s, 1948 5.4 5.5 
: cost. International Match Deb, 5s, 1947 Ae 5.67 5.6 6.0 
+ under Chile Copper Deb. 5s, 1947 Ma) LIL 10.204 5.6 6.0 
5.6 , 


A renewal and improvement fund Amer. Cyanamid Deb. 6s, 1942......... 0.3 11.78 


boas has been effective since 1922 which 


provides an amount annually equal to Short Terms 


Amer, Inter’l Corp. Deb. 5%s, '49... 
Assoc, Gas & El. Conv. 414s, '49 (K) 108T 
Utilities Pwr. & Lt. 5s, °59, w-w. (L) 105T 


Sey 

All Bonds are in $1,000 denominations only, except (a) lowest denomination $500, 
(b) $100. * On total funded debt.. 

A—Callable as a whole only. T—Callable at gradually lower prices. X—Guaranteed 
by proprietary companies. (c) Listed on New York Curb. (d) Available over-the-counter, 
(h) Convertible after February 1, 1981. (K) Convert. into 17% shares of Class ‘‘A’’ stock. 
(L) Rights to purchase 7 shs. Class ‘“‘A,’’ 8% shs. ‘“‘B’” (v. t. c.), and 3% shs, Common to 
2-2-84 @ $577.50 for the unit. (N) Not callable until 1947. f On basis of 1929 earnings. 


demption of bonds, and for property 
additions against which no bonds can 
of the be issued. 

merica The Series “D” bonds are redeem- 
> large able at 10244 prior to June 2, 1936, 
- coun and thereafter at 4 point less each 
ith the Successive five-year period to June 2, 
e Ohio (Please turn to page 184) 
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already cluding underlying issues at the end of Middle West Utilities 5s, 1933.......... 881.6  1.39t 98 
rr the preceding year, with deduction of ‘bl 
rription ges payments and amounts Convertible 
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BROOKLYN UNION GAS 








Merger Prospects Lend Attraction 


Large Metropolitan Gas Company Makes 
Good Showing in Unfavorable Year 


By Francis C. FuLLerton 
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added, the 1930 results 





OPULATION 
P growth in the 

territory in which 
it operates has aided 
the prosperity of 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. tremendously. Each 
decade since the com- 
pany’s formation in 
1895 has been marked 
by a very substantial 
increase in population 
of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, the major 
part of which the com- 





Operating Revenues 

Oper. Expenses, Taxes 
Maintenance and Depreciation 
Operating Income 

Net Income to Common 


Total Property 
Total Gas Sold (M. cu. ft.) 
Number of Meters 


Three Years With Brooklyn Union Gas 


1929 
$25,920,991 
15,067,569 
2,556,216 
8,207,206 
5,553,268 
7.54 


1928 
$25,899,184 
17,514,891 


4,184,726 
8.09 


108,826,009 
22,406,166 
700,191 


112,073,837 
22,447,578 
717,708 


nevertheless must be 
considered very satis: 
factory in view of gen- 
eral conditions. 

The company’s 
strong position is well 
illustrated in the 1930 
operating results. De- 
spite the unfavorable 
business conditions pre- 
vailing, the gross and 
net earnings of the 
company were off but 
slightly from 1929, 
while sales of gas were 


1930 
$25,698,195 
15,182,184 
2,703,754 
7,812,257 
5,354,782 
7.23 


111,271,041 
22,310,631 
126,584 











pany serves with manu- 








factured gas, and with- 

in the past decade the 

same trend has become very noticeable 
in Queens, two wards of which are 
served by the company. From all in- 
dications the population in these two 
boroughs of New York City should 
continue to increase for some years to 
come thus further aiding the growth 
and prosperity of the utility companies 
operating within their confines. 

The popularity of the two boroughs 
mentioned can perhaps best be illus- 
trated by marshalling a few population 
figures relative to the metropolitan area. 
The total population of Greater New 
York, which includes five boroughs, in- 
creased 1,310,398 in the decade from 
1920 to 1930, but Brooklyn and 
Queens alone increased during this 
same decade 1,152,132. The total 
population of the Greater City in 1930 
was 6,930,446 of which Brooklyn had 
2,560,401, an increase of 542,045 over 
1920, while Queens had 1,079,129, an 
increase of 610,087 or more than two 
and one-quarter times the number in 
1920 

A considerable part of the increase 
in these two boroughs was due to the 


162 


shift in population away from the 
older, more cramped and congested sec- 
tions of Manhattan which in this dec- 
ade experienced a decrease in popula- 
tion of 416,791 and now has only 
1,867,312 residents. Of the other two 
boroughs, which may be mentioned in- 
cidentally, the Bronx gained 533,242 
persons and now has 1,265,258 while 
Richmond, by far the smallest in popu- 
lation, now has 158,346, an increase of 
42,815. 


Strength During Business Depression 


With the population trend in its 
favor, the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
naturally has stood to benefit there- 
from. Last year, for instance, which 
because of depressed business condi- 
tions was not a particularly good one 
from the viewpoint of expansion, the 
company added 8,881 new customers to 
its lines making a total of 726,584 cus- 
tomers at the end of the year, and al- 
though the gain was only approxi- 
mately one-half of that of the year be- 
fore when 17,512 new customers were 


only 0.6% less. In 
deed, over the past 
four years the sales of gas have been 
remarkably stable but this fact, in view 
of the trend toward increasing popula’ 
tion in its territory, indicates that the 
sale per customer has been slightly 
downward. The amount of gas sold in 
1930 was 22,310,631 thousand cubic 
feet varying only slightly more or less 
since 1927. In 1926, the sales amounted 
to 23,585,744 thousand cubic feet, a 
peak year for the company. Over a’ 
period of years prior to this gas sales 
have shown an upward trend. 
The inertia of the company’s busi 
ness in the last few years may be at’ 
tributed to several factors. There um 
questionably has been a trend in mod: 
ern family life away from home cook 
ing, particularly in the large metro 
politan areas and although more gas 18 
used by the outside agencies supplant: 
ing the home cooking, the aggregate 0 
this latter probably does not make up 
for the aggregate decrease in the for 
mer. Of greater importance than this, 
however, has been the relatively mild 
weather experienced in this part of the 
country in the past three or four years. 
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This last named factor is entirely of a 
temporary nature and as the weather 
in recent years has probably been as 
mild as will be witnessed in this sec- 
tion, a more adverse effect need not be 
expected. If anything, the weather 
may be more severe in the future which 
would of course react beneficially on 
the business of the company. 

The channels for growth in the use 
of gas are definite and attractive. Spe- 
cial effort is being made to expand the 
use of gas for industrial purposes. The 
company maintains a corps of highly 
trained experts who assist manufac- 
turers in their fuel problems and dem- 
onstrate the advantages of gas for all 
purposes where heat is required. Gas 
refrigeration offers another channel for 
growth in business. The popularity of 
the gas refrigerator is steadily increas- 
ing and it is being installed in many of 
the large apartment houses and private 
dwellings in Brooklyn and Queens. At 
the end of 1930 there were over 12,000 
units in the service of the company’s 
customers. The gas refrigerator has an 
advantage over the electric type in that 
it is entirely noiseless. The company is 
actively promoting sales through ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns, but a 
great many installations are made as a 
result of recommendations on the part 
of users to their friends. 


Househeating Offers Attractive 
Possibilities 


Gas for househeating likewise con- 
tinues to increase in favor and installa- 
tions of gas-fired house heating equip- 
ment have been made in considerable 
numbers. The absence of ashes and 
dust, together with other advantages, 
popularizes the use of gas heat in the 
home. The co-operation of builders is 
sought and special endeavors are made 
to have the modern 


The company now operates six gas 
generating plants. Last year one 
of the older plants was withdrawn 
from service as the capacity and 
the much superior operations of the 
Greenpoint Works made it uneconomic 
and no longer useful. The capacity of 
the company’s six plants is 134,000,- 
000 cubic feet daily, although the 
effective capacity is only 112,000,000 
daily as against 92,000,000 cubic feet 
capacity in 1925. In addition, the com- 
pany operates 90 coke ovens with a 
capacity of 22,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas daily, whereas in 1925 the com- 
pany had no coke ovens in operation. 

These coke ovens were installed 
since the Koppers interests first secured 
a foothold through acquisition of a 
large block of stock in 1927. The Kop- 
pers interests, incidentally, now hold 
about 234%2% of the outstanding com- 
mon stock. Last year, the company 
made arrangements whereby these coke 
ovens were to be sold to a subsidiary of 
the Koppers company but the Public 
Service Commission disapproved of the 
transfer, so that the company now op- 
erates these plants itself. 

Operating revenues in 1930 were 
$25,698,195, a decline of $222,796 
from the year before. Operating ex- 
penses, taxes, maintenance, and un- 
collectible items amounted to $17,216,- 
619 an increase of $266,261. The 
operating efficiency of the companies 
has been tremendously improved in the 
past few years. In 1928, for instance, 
operating expenses, etc., were $19,144,- 
975, in 1927 were slightly higher, and 
in 1926 were actually $21,051,521. 
The maintenance charges in 1930 were 
$2,034,435, higher by $151,647 than in 
1929 and $404,353 above the mainte- 
nance charges in 1928. Depreciation 
or retirement expenses last year 
amounted to $669,318, approximately 


the same as in the two previous years. 
Despite the issuance of $18,000,000 
of 5% Debenture Bonds in June of 
1930, total interest charges were down 
$268,800. The proceeds of the bond 
issue were used to cover in part the 
cost of the additions and betterments 
made to the plant and the property 
during the period from August 1, 
1924, to December 31, 1929, which 
had been financed largely by the issue 
of short term notes. Notes payable by 
the company were reduced from $23,- 
000,000 at the end of 1929 to only 
$5,250,000 at the end of 1930. 


Common Share Earnings Hold Up 


After all prior deductions and after 
crediting other and miscellaneous in- 
come, net earnings remaining for the 
common stock amounted to $5,354,732 
for 1930 which compares with $5,553,- 
268 in 1929, equivalent respectively to 
$7.23 a share on 740,186 shares at the 
end of 1930 and $7.69 a share on 736,- 
718 shares at the end of 1929. The net 
earnings on the common were $198,- 
536 lower in 1930 than in the previous 
year, but in weighing this decrease con- 
sideration should be given to the fact 
tlat maintenance, as mentioned above, 
increased $151,647 and in addition the 
company charged an extra amount of 
$176,905 to operating expenses for 
pension reserves. These two items 
combined amount to $328,552, which 
compares with the decrease in net 
earnings for 1930 of $198,536. 

Brooklyn Union common stock is 
currently selling for about 106 or ap- 
proximately 15 times last year’s earn- 
ings. Considering the large equity 
which the common comprises in the 
total capitalization, about 63% on 
present market prices, this valuation is 
a fairly conservative one. The divi- 
dend rate of $5 
per annum returns 





homes insulated to 
insure greater econ- 
omy in the opera- 
tion of gas-fired 
heaters. In the sale 
of all types of gas 
appliances, indeed, 
Co-operative _rela- 
tions have been 
established with 
dealers and plumb- 
ets in the com- 
Pany’s territory, 
with encouraging 
results. The sales 
of gas appliances 
by the company 
ast year amounted 
to $2,176,063 an 
icrease of $248,- 
822 over the previ- 
ous year. 


PRICE SCALE 





BROOKLYN UNION CAS -CAPITAL STOCK 


HIGH 


a yield of 4.7% 
and in view of the 
stability of earn- 
ings and present 
margin over pay- 
ments the dividend 
appears safe. Pres- 
ent levels appear 
attractive for accu- 
mulation of the 
stock for long pull 
holding. Itsellsona 
conservative basis. 
yields a fair return, 
and possesses mod- 
erately attractive 
growth possibilities. 

One other factor 
presents itself in a 

(Please turn to 

page 183) 
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Containers Compete With 


Themselves 


The Tin Can Versus the Glass Jar Versus Treated 
Paperboard — A War of Modern Industrialism 


molasses might justifiably be 

viewed with certain misgivings 
had the purchase to be removed with 
the bare hands, while there would be 
an almost unimaginable horror in trans- 
porting a gallon of paint during a big 
city’s “rush hour” with the sole aid of 
Providence and perhaps a sheet of 
newspaper. It is conceivable of course 
that the victim might arrive home with 
a handful of molasses or paint, but sup- 
pose he had attempted to obtain both 
on the same trip. Absurd, you say. 
Naturally, but the very ridiculousness 
of such a predicament emphasizes the 
indubitable fact that our much vaunted 
civilization would get considerably 
“mussed up” to say the least but for 
those receptacles of tin plate, glass, 
cardboard or composition in which 
neatly everything bought by the in- 
dividual is safely carried, and then 
stored until ready for consumption. 


i hen simple purchase of a quart of 


The Essential Container 


In its broadest sense the container 
industry may be said to include the 
best part of man’s entire activities as 
almost everything he produces requires, 


preter 


, 





By Henry RicHMonpD, Jr. 


at one time or another, something into 
which it may be put, stored, moved or 
processed. In the sense that the term 
“container” will be used here, however, 
it will be assumed to cover only the 
production and distribution of those 
receivers into which small quantities of 
consumable goods are placed for the 
convenience of the retail purchaser— 
tin cans, glass bottles, jars, and also 
cardboard and composition boxes of all 
kinds. Even within this restricted 
scope, the container industry covers an 
immensely wide field. It affects, and is 
affected by, numerous other occupa- 
tions; it possesses branches which jut 
out to do battle with other branches; 
and the whole is under the influence 


of long term economic trends in the 


world’s mode of living. 

Taking the “tin can” division of the 
container industry first, it will be found 
that this has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds with the steady drift of popula- 
tion to the cities with their limited stor- 
age space and lack of facilities for 
handling large quantities of anything. 
Another factor contributing very 
largely to the growth in the use of cans 
has been the steady increase in popu- 
larity of trademarked or branded 


articles, and the extensive advertising 
done in their behalf is largely one of 
different colored labels—talk to the 
contrary. At the present time the can 
division is dominated in the United 
States by three companies—American 
Can, the reformed “tin can trust,” 
Continental Can and McKeesport Tin 
Plate. The first of these is essentially 
a manufacturer of cans, buying the 
necessary tin plate principally from a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp.; the second is also a can manu 
facturer, but possesses its own plate 
mill; while the third is a tin plate 
manufacturer with a tin can subsidiary. 
Between them, these three companies 
probably account for over 60% of 
the cans produced in the country and 
the business is being steadily expanded 
abroad. 


Well Controlled Supply 


The “supply” side of the can indus 
try is apparently well organized. The 
price of tin plate,. unlike many other 
steel products, has been relatively 
stable and the practice of the trade is 
to contract for a season's supply and 
then with this as base to enter into 
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agreements with those who actually do 
the canning. Should the agreements 
with the latter run more than a year— 
which is not unlikely—then the price 
of the cans will take into account any 
possible fluctuation in tin plate, so 
that the can companies are largely 
protected against changes in raw ma- 
terial prices—a model system for in- 
dustry in general. Also, reinforc- 
ing the contracts with the canners, 
there is the fact that the can manu- 
facturers make canning machinery 
which is leased on a royalty basis with 
a special guarantee covering the num- 
ber of defectives should both can and 
machinery be produced by the same 
concern. This tends to assure that a 
customer once obtained will not be lost. 

If the “supply” side of the indus- 
try is well organized, however, the 
“demand” side is something over which 
the can manufacturer can have little 
control. True, he may, and from the 
past record of the companies does, see 
that the price ob- 


fruit and vegetable packs were the larg- 
est on record. In fact, so large were 
they that, helped by a 20% or 80 
falling off in the export business caused 
by the depression, the “carryover” was 
inordinately large, necessitating drastic 
price reductions in an effort to move 
stocks. These unsatisfactory conditions 
were reflected in the report of Cali- 
fornia Packing for the year ended 
February 28, which showed earnings of 
9 cents a common share against $6.16 
for the corresponding previous period. 
The low prices have had a deterring 
effect upon the acreage planted this 
year, which is estimated to be almost 
12% under 1930. Consequently, the 
demand for packers’ cans will probably 
also be less with the result that in this 
division the profits of the big can com- 
panies are likely to go under those 
of 1930. The set-back this year, how- 
ever, can hardly be more than tem- 
porary as any industry as large as the 
canned foods industry in the United 


among these glass is the most important. 
In any discussion of the respective 
merits of these two materials it is al- 
ways brought out that glass is bulky, 
heavy and easily broken. It is, how- 
ever, more obviously clean and: is un- 
affected by its contents whatever they 
may be, whereas a plain tin can is not 
entirely free from the effects of acidity, 
although this difficulty is now said to 
have been overcome by means of an 
enamel coating. 


Glass Containers 


Anchor Cap Corp. is an example of 

a company engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture and distribution of her- 
metically sealed glass containers com- 
peting directly with the tin can. It is, 
however, a small, highly-specialized 
company and not altogether representa- 
tive of the industry. The largest manu- 
facturer of glass containers in the coun- 
try is the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., an 
organization which 





has expanded very 





tained for the cans 
affords a satisfactory 
margin of profit, but 
his real profit lies 
essentially in quan- 
tity and this he can- 
not arrange. The 
demand for cans 
must be considered 
in two divisions. The 
first covers “sani- 
tary” or “packers” 
cans, used for pack- 
ing vegetables, fruit 
and fish, while the 
second covers “gen- 


American Can 


Container Corp. 
Continental Can 





Anchor Cap. ... 


McKeesport Tin Plate 
Owens-Illinois Glass 


Comparison of Representative Companies in the 


Container Industry 


Per Share Earnings 


————“———, Current Regular 
Price Dividend % 


1930 
8.08 95 
3.58 20 

nil 1 
5.04 45 
8.35 17 
2.45 28 


of America B 


materially in recent 
years by the acquisi- 
tion of other com- 
anies. Production 
y this company 
now includes all 
kinds of glass bot- 
tles, jars and caps in 
addition to bottle 
making machinery. 
The business was 
severely hit by the 
depression for, while 
volume held up fair- 
ly well, prices were 
cut until much of 


Yield 


4 4.2 
2.40 12.0 
No 

2.50 
4.00 
2.00 


5.5 
5.2 
11 

















eral line” containers 
favored by manufac- 
turers of drugs, candy, chemicals, oils, 
paints, varnishes, coffee, tea, baking 
powder, tobacco and other products. 


The Crop Factor 


Despite the fact that the proportion 
of general line cans has steadily been 
increased, packers’ cans still account 
for about 55% of the output of Ameri- 
can Can and but slightly under 70% 
of the output of Continental Can. 
Metal Package Corp., McKeesport’s 
subsidiary, is popularly supposed to be 
more in the general side of the indus- 
try. The demand for packers’ cans in 
any one year depends upon the fruit 
and vegetable crops and fish catches 
which are available for packing. The 
quantity of fruit and vegetables is 
largely a question of acreage, for the 
canning crops are so widely separated 
that a failure is one district is likely 
to be offset by a bumper crop in 
another. This was clearly shown last 
year, when, in spite of the drought, 
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States (production is estimated to be 
around 200 million cases of twenty- 
four cans annually, having a value not 
far from the billion-dollar mark) is 
evidently far from impermanent. 

While the long-term trend in the de- 
mand for general line cans is probably 
upward, as more and more goods are 
being packed in this kind of container, 
the general depression has not been 
without its adverse effects and, under 
conditions of restricted sales for almost 
everything, it is hardly surprising that 
this side of the industry has not, in 
recent times, made the headway which 
normally might have been expected. 
Here, material improvement undoubted- 
ly depends upon general business and 
until this is shown the demand for gen- 
eral line cans will probably continue to 
run some 10% or so under the banner 
year 1929. 

Although the tin can has built for 
itself an enviable reputation in the con- 
tainer industry, it is not without its 
competitors, especially for food, and 


the line sold at 
record low levels. As a result, earnings 
for the year 1930 were equivalent to 
$2.45. per common share comparing 
with $4.80 for the previous twelve 
months and the company was obliged 
to make the second reduction, in less 
than a year, in its dividend rate. Earn- 
ings for the first quarter of the present 
year are expected to be about 34 cents 
a share against 61 cents last year. With 
a turn for the better in general busi- 
ness, however, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
will probably make a much better 
showing as glass is still something to be 
reckoned with in the container field, 
although the industry would do well to 
initiate some form of internal co-opera- 
tion with a view to reducing over- 
production evils. 

It is just possible that this co-opera- 
tion will be brought about by pressure 
from the outside for, while not yet 
really dangerous, a rapidly growing 
youngster with aspirations has entered 
the field. Its name is Treated Card- 

(Please turn to page 184) 
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UNITED CORP. WARRANTS 





A Profit Possibility at Small 
Capital Outlay 


Perpetual Warrants of United Cor- 
poration Represent Call on the Stock 


terested chiefly in the price ap- 

preciation possibilities of an 
equity in United Corp., it is signifi- 
cant that, based on past market per- 
formance, the option warrants offer an 
attractive profit opportunity at a 
smaller capital outlay than the com- 
mon stock. Of course, price apprecia- 
tion is the only motive for making a 
commitment in the warrants because, 
unlike the common stock on which it 
is a call, the warrants offer no 


| YOR those security purchasers in- 


By Russet TayTe 


mon stock because in so doing he les- 
sens the effects of any further decline 
which may occur in the price of the 
common stock but at the same time if 
the price of the common stock ad- 
vances, the option warrants will like- 
wise advance. 

The greater attractiveness of the 
warrants over the common stock from 
the viewpoint of appreciation can per- 
haps best be illustrated by two ex- 
amples. In December, 1930, the com- 


as 154%. The appreciation from the 
low to the high amounted to about 
125% in the common stock but in the 
warrants the increase amounted to 
152%. 

How will commitments made at cur- 
rents price levels compare? The com- 
mon stock is currently selling at 204 
and the warrants at slightly under 9. 
If the common advances to its high of 
1930 of 52 it will show a gain of 153%, 
but when the common sold at this price 

the warrants reached a high of 





return in the form of dividends 
or income of any sort. The 
option warrants, therefore, are 
a purely speculative commit- 
ment in the equity of this giant 
utility investing company, the 
returns on which must be 
sought solely through enhance- 
ment in the value. 

The option warrants of the 
United Corp. are a perpetual 
call on the common stock of the 
company. They entitle the 
holder to purchase at any time 
without limit an equal number 
of shares of common stock at 
$27.50 a share. The market 
movement of the option war- 
rants naturally is affected by 
the price movements of the com- 
mon stock but there is this sig- 
nificant difference in the lower 
price range, as is clearly illus- 
trated in the accompanying 
chart:—the price of the option 
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Price RELATIONSHIP OF COMMON STOCK AND WARRANTS 


COMMON STOCK 


Price of Common Stock Onty 


307% at which level the increase 
is 243%. In 1929 the common 
attained a high price of 75% 
which is 270% over the current 
price, but the high in 1929 for 
the warrants was 477%, a gain 
of 432% over the present price. 
Price appreciation comparisons 
are very much in favor of the 
warrants. 

As against the advantages of 
the warrants over the common 
stock, namély a lessened risk of 
loss in the lower price range 
and the greater appreciation 
possivilities on the upswing, the 
common stock itself has a dis- 
tinct advantage in that it car- 
ries a dividend of 75 cents a 
share, yielding at current prices 
3.7%. The common, moreover, 
can be bought on margin while 
the warrants must be pur: 
chased outright. If the com: 
mon is purchased on a 50% 








warrants resists the further 
downward movement in the 
price of the stock. In other 
words, the price of the war- 
rants tends to flatten out as 
lower levels are sought. 

This characteristic may be utilized 
by the security purchaser when prices 
reach this particular zone by purchas- 
ing the warrants instead of the com- 
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At the lower price levels the warrants resist decline 
more than the common stock and also possess greater 
possibilities for percentage price enhancement 


mon stock sold at its low level of 137% 
while the low for the warrants was 6. 
During the rise of the first quarter of 
1931, the common reached a high of 
314% while the warrants sold as high 


margin the profits on the up’ 
swing naturally are doubled, 
and thus counteracts to some 
extent the greater appreciation 
possibilities of the warrants. 
Margin buying, however, increases the 
risk and a decline in the market may 
wipe out the equity in the commitment 
entirely, a procedure which of course 
cannot occur in outright buying. 
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Companies That Are Doing Well 


Despite Depression 


All Industries Are Feeling the Depression to Some Degree But a Few Com- 
panies Are Able to Hold Their Position Against the Tide of Adversity— 
They Merit Particular Attention and Should Be Carefully Studied for 
Later Advantageous Acquisition—A Select Few Are Present in This Feature 


Great Northern Iron Ore 


REAT Northern Iron Ore Properties is a trust 
G which came into being on the segregation of 
properties from the Great Northern Railway in 
1906. Certificates of beneficial interest were issued to 
holders of stock in the railroad on a share-for-share basis. 
The trust controls a number of com- 


and are currently quoted around $20 to yield 10%. It is 
the organization’s policy to pay out almost all the money 
received and, as no provision is made for depletion, part of 
the disbursements must be considered as a return of capital. 
In fact, there is some evidence to show that this item may 
be considered as being slightly less than half the amount 
distributed, although, owing to the general tendency for 

mining companies to underestimate 





panies, which in turn control some 
65,000 acres of iron ore land in the 
Missabe region of Minnesota. Ore re- 
serves are very extensive, it being esti- 
mated on a conservative basis that the 
properties contain at least 140,000,000 
tons of merchantable ore not including 
that of low quality. Should the new 
refining processes which are being de- 
veloped at the University of Minnesota 
prove successful on a commercial scale 


PRICE SCALE 


GREAT NORTHERN IRON OreE-CTES. 


their reserves, it may actually be con- 
siderably less than this. Finally, men- 
tion should be made of the extraordi- 
HIGH nary market stability of the certificates. 
This year they have ranged only from 
$19.50 to $23.50, while last year they 
touched a new low level since their is- 
suance at $17.50, having previously, 
however, sold as high as $25.40. This 
record of price stability, however, in- 
dicates a certain lack of market spon- 
sorship, but if this objection be ac- 








they would, by making the low grade 





cepted there is reason to suppose that, 





ore valuable, greatly lengthen the life 
of the trust’s properties. 

Great Northern Iron Ore Properties derives its revenues 
from three sources. First, from royalties paid by lessees; 
second, from the direct sale of ore; third, from interest, 
dividends and rents. Additional leases are continually be- 
ing negotiated and the trust numbers among its customers 
many of the more prominent steel companies in the 
country. 

Disbursements on the certificates of beneficial interest— 
which are now outstanding in the amount of 1,500,000 
and which represent the sole capitalization, there being no 
funded debt—have been made in every year since, and 
including, 1907. The amount, however, has varied from 
50 cents annually to $4 annually. At present, the certifi- 
cates are on a regular $2 basis with the possibility of extras 
from time to time. When this rate was established last 
December the trustees stated that they felt that it was 
justifiable in view of the fact that a number of additional 
leases had been arranged which would give the trust 
greater revenues under minimum royalty provisions. More- 
over, in this statement can be found the reason why the 
income of Great Northern Iron Ore Properties has not 
declined during the present depression in proportion to 
the decreased consumption of iron and steel products. 
Receipts for the year ended December 31, 1930, totaled 
$3,400,000 against $4,875,000 in 1929, a fairly satisfactory 
showing in view of general conditions. 

Certificates of Beneficial Interest in Great Northern Iron 
Ore Properties are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
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opportunely purchased, these certifi- 
cates represent a desirable semi-speculative commitment for 
those desiring greater common stock diversity. 


W. T. Grant Co. 


HE present business recession has brought to light a 
peculiar fact in the merchandising field—the phe- 
nomenon that of many companies apparently simi- 

larly engaged, some have been hard hit, others have stood 
still, while a small number have succeeded in scaling new 
heights, despite the obvious hardships of the times. Among 
the latter is the W. T. Grant Co. which reported earnings 
of $3,349,173 after depreciation, taxes, etc., for the year 
ended January 31, 1931, compared with $3,057,750 for 
the previous fiscal year. This was equal to $2.80 a share, 
based on 1,195,355 shares of no par common stock (the 
company’s sole capitalization) as against $2.58 a share on 
1,185,580 shares in the earlier period. 

The business dates from 1906 in which year W. T. 
Grant opened a store in Lynn, Massachusetts. It proved 
an immediate success and the results of continual expansion 
are to be found in the present W. T. Grant Co. which 
operates some 350 outlets spread throughout the country. 
The company specializes in the sale of merchandise priced 
between 5 cents and $1, and over 95% of its business is 
done within this price range. The other small percentage 
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comprises popular-priced articles of apparel for men and 
women and some miscellaneous goods retailing up to $25 
or so. 

The size of the W. T. Grant stores varies considerably 
and, while represented in New York, they also can 
be found in towns having a population of no more than 
5,000 persons. Each store is in charge of a manager who 
has been system- 
atically trained for 
the position by the 
company and a large 
part of his compen- 
sation will depend 
upon the profits 
made by the par- 
ticular store. This 
profit-sharing plan 
assures that the per- 
ae . sonnel turnover in 

sacee SB A Sill this important posi- 

ase a tion shall be held to 

a minimum. 

It would appear from the last annual report that the 
business of W. T. Grant Co. had been aided rather than 
otherwise by the drastic decline in commodity prices which 
took place last year, the lower prices having allowed the 
company to achieve a wider margin of profit which was 
sufficient to offset the sales decline in individual stores and 
also sufficient to compensate for the inevitable inventory 
adjustments. The company entered the new year in a 
strong financial position, the previous twelve months hav- 
ing resulted in a reduction in total inventories of nearly 
$700,000 and an increase in cash of $2,241,000. This is 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that some 70 new 
stores were opened during the year. The ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities improved to nearly 7 to 1. 

The excellent showing made by W. T. Grant Co. during 
the present difficult period is naturally reflected in the 
price of the company’s common stock, which at the present 
quotation of $36 a share yields only 2.8% on the regular 
$1 dividend, whereas many other companies in the same 
field can be bought to yield a much higher return. These 
others, however, lack the margin over dividends earned by 
W. T. Grant and also the possibilities contained in the 
latter’s continued aggressive expansion. 
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Canada Dry Ginger Ale 


[cst contin or no depression, it seems that people 





still continue to drink ginger ale—and many of them 

Canada Dry ginger ale at that. As is natural per- 
haps, the company has felt some of the adverse effects of 
the times but even so, in view of the fact that its products 
might easily be considered to fall into the luxury class, the 
business has been remarkably stable. For the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1930, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
reported net income of $3,402,225 after interest, deprecia- 
tion and taxes. This was equal to $6.64 a share based on 
512,294 shares of no par common stock and compared with 
$3,534,420, or $6.92 a share on a slightly smaller number 
of shares, for the previous year. During the last quarter 
of 1930, however, the company’s business fell off and only 
39 cents a share was reported compared with $1.47 shown 
in the last quarter of 1929 and Canada Dry with its usual 
ultra-conservatism immediately cut the dividend from $5 
a share to $3 a share annually. Perversely the business 
picked up at once and for the first three months of the 
current year the company succeeded in reporting earnings 
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of 91 cents a share against 88 cents shown for the corre- 
sponding previous period. 

Part of the credit for this better showing must be given 
to the company’s recently inaugurated sales effort and ex. 
pansion program. This took the form of a nationally 
advertised new large-size bottle, holding about five full glasses 
and which is sold at an attractive price. There is every 
evidence that the campaign promises to be a successful one, 
for the company recently stated that more Canada Dry 
ginger ale was sold in April than during any previous 
month in its history. With the advent of really warm 
weather, which is normally the company’s best season, this 
record will almost 
certainly be broken. 

The present capi- 
talization of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., consists solely 
of 512,294 shares of 
no par common 
stock. There is 
neither preferred 
stock nor funded 
debt. The company’s 
financial position is 
a strong one. As of 
March 31, 1931, 
current assets amounted to $5,592,000 compared with cur: 
rent liabilities of only $1,012,000, a ratio of about 5) to 1 
and a considerable improvement over the slightly better 
than 4 to 1 ratio shown at the same date last year. 

At the present time the common stock of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., can be purchased on the New York Stock 
Exchange for about $41 a share, a price at which it yields 
well over 7%. Like all single-base companies dealing in 
more or less non-essentials, the business, in theory, might 
be considered somewhat precarious for it depends on the 
public’s whim—a factor which can be directed only by 
efficient advertising. In practice, however, many such com- 
panies have enjoyed remarkably steady prosperity in both 
good and bad times and, at the present moment, there is 
nothing to indicate that Canada Dry is in danger of losing 
its membership in this fortunate group. 
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Hershey Chocolate Corp. 


UCH has been said both here and elsewhere about 
M companies with “depression proof” businesses and 

yet, out of the many which at one time appeared 
to be in this enviable category, there now remains but a 
handful whicn have 
actually managed to 
resist the devastat- 
ing effects of two 
years of world-wide 
industrial upheaval. 
Among this small 
and exceedingly se- 
lect minority is to be 
found the Hershey 
Chocolate Corp., a 
company which has 
succeeded, despite an 
inevitable decrease in 
sales, in reporting 
profits at record high levels. The principal ingredients, 
cocoa beans and sugar, from which Hershey makes its well- 
known chocolate and almond bars, cocoa, chocolate and 
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allied products, have recently sold at 
the lowest prices in many years and, 
although part of this saving has been 
passed on to the public in the form 
of “more chocolate for the same 
money,” this has far from offset the de- 
cline in raw materials. 

The result of this situation is clearly 
shown in the company’s reports. Net 
sales from $38,131,000 in 1928—the 
frst full year of operations for the 
present company—moved upward to 
$41,371,000 in 1929 and then fell to 
$38,442,000 for 1930. Profits, how- 
ever, increased from $6,456,000 to 
$7,520,000 over the same three years, 
while for the first quarter of 1931, 
sales of $9,682,000 resulted in a net 
income of $2,671,000 whereas, for the 
first three months of last year, sales of 
$11,450,000 produced a net income of 
only $2,320,000. Translated into per 
share earnings, results for the first 
quarter of 1931 were equal to $2.95 
per share of common stock, based on 
706,520 shares, which compared with 
$2.29 a share for the corresponding 
previous period—after allowing in both 
instances for the participating feature 
of the $4 preferred stock and, for the 
earlier period, after dividends on 6% 
prior preferred stock which has since 
been retired. In addition to the above 
number of common shares, Hershey’s 
sole capitalization consists of 293,480 
shares of no par $4 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock which is gonvertible into 
common stock share-for-share at any 
time and is also entitled to receive $1 
extra in dividends before anything is 
paid on the common. 

When consideration is given to the 
steady retirement of the company’s 
prior preferred stock which is now 
completed, the financial position of 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. may be 
deemed entirely satisfactory. As of 
March 31, 1931, the company reported 
current assets of nearly $9,600,000 
against current liabilities of slightly 
more than $3,700,000, a ratio of 
somewhat better than 212 to 1, and an 
improvement over the 2 to 1 ratio 
shown on the same date of last year. 
_From the standpoint of the prospec- 
tive investor there appears to be little 
choice at the present time between the 
common and the $4 preferred stock of 
this company. ~They are both paying 
$5 in dividends annually so that the 
former selling around $91 a share 
yields well over 5%, whereas the latter 
at $103 a share yields slightly less than 
5%. The lower return on the pre- 
ferred, however, is offset by its greater 
safety. In fact, there are many who 
might consider that this advantage 
added to its unlimited convertibility 
makes the preferred the slightly more 
desirable of the two issues. 
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Preferred Stock Guide 


NOTE: The following preferred stocks are listed solely in accord- 
ance with the current yield on each. The sequence of Guide, therefore, 
does not indicate a preference for one issue over any of the others. 
Readers should observe a proper diversification of commitments in mak- 
ing their selections from this list. 


Railroads 
Div. Rate -—Earned $ per Share—, Redeem- 
$per Share 1928 1929 1930 able 

Norfolk & Western .......... 4 (N) 133.73 182.20 138,50 No 
NR PUNO Ni ae wesccecivbne 4 (N) 46.32 49.48 41,30 No 
Atchison, Top. & 8. Fe...... 5 (N) 40.21 49.18 30.08 No 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 4 (N) 49.44 48.87 36.46 No 
N. Y., New Haven & Hart... 7 (C) 84.40 45.47 30.50 115 
Tilinois Central Conv. A...... 6 (N) 66,28 10.98 49.82 115 
Chicago & Northwestern...... 7 (N) 53.84 69.65 $7.25 No 
Pere Marquette Prior........ 5 (C) 715.60 55.50 17.86 100 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. (5% 

De Fae aa cneseces tecdece 6 (C) 23.60 25.14 13.60 102 
Colorado & Southern Ist...... 4 (N) 49.45 41.72 15.00 No 

Public Utilities 
Amer, Lt. & Traction........ 1% (C) 17,20 21.38 20.71 No 
Public Service of New Jersey.. 8 (C)  §20.92 19.04 24.44 No 
So. California Edison ‘‘B’’....1% (0) 8.28 3.61 3.63 28% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Ist...... 1% (C) 4.24 4.57 5.25 No 
North American Co........... 3 (Cc) 40.22 47.48 47.51 55 
Philadelphia Co. ............ 3 (C) 20.68 27.58 28.27 No 
North Amer. Edison.......... 6 (C) 53.15 47.48 47.51 105 
Elec. Bond & Share.......... 6 (C) 18.43 29.11 $1.24 110 
Columbia Gas & Electric ‘‘A’’. 6 (C) 30.78 33.95 26.86 110 
American Water Works & El. 6 (C) 31.05 $9.11 44,22 110 
National Pr. & Lt. ...0...00e. 6 (C) 45.38 50,22 45.16 110 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Pr. 1.6 (C) 4.52 5.19 5.25 26% 
CINE Sawedicenpet~s be 8 (C) ae 4.66 6.46 55 
United Light & Power Conv... 6 (C) awe 16.62 17.44 105 
Engineers Publ. Serv. (w.w.) 5% (0) 8.79 17.65 16.21 110 
Standard Gas & Electric..... 4 (C) 14.07 20.39 20.95 No 
Federal Light & Traction ... 6 (0) 49.93 40.12 39.68 100 
Electric Power & Light...... 7 (C) 17.00 19.03 13.39 110 
Hudson & Man. R. R. Conv... 5 (N) 37.02 42.89 40.79 No 
Industrials 

a, Sr +5 (C) 16.25 21.86 24.24 No 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours 

OD. ccccvcccvccccccvccsccee 6 (C) 69.06 78.54 55.22 125 
Aluminum Co, of Amer....... 6 (C) 14.04 17.19 7.93 110 
Stand. Brands, Inc., Cum. A.. 7 (0) 123.40 129.41 111.03 120 
Diamiend MAO. ...66 cin 55% 1.5 (C) bets aaee sete No 
SPENT NIE eb cdioi chive vacele ots 7 (C) 85.27 44.11 35.31 120 
CORGPEL OURE 50 cic ccccccccs 7 (0) 62.81 85.92 64.08 No 
Curtis Publishing ............ 7 (C) 21.48 23.93 21.25 120 
Generel: MG os. ckccseces 6 (C) 18.70 18.86 20.03 115 
BAGPERS TS oi codcacccsiseae 7 (Cc) 39.84 48.34 35.72 120 
Mathieson Alkali Works...... 7 (C) 84.50 93,91 84.68 No 
Commerc. Investm. Trust Ist.. 6% (C) 45.50 81,92 90.87 110 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ 7 (C) 19.16 42,24 23,84 No 
Bush Terminal Buildings..... 7 (C) + 4 + t 120 
Case (J. I.) Thresh. Mach.... 7 (C) $2.59 35.06 25.52 No 
American Sugar .......-...+. 7 (0) 14,60 15.40 12.60 No 
BOS Bo GOs ie vccvcccaccccecs 1.40 (C) 5.90 9.64 5.20 No 
Crown Cork & Seal.......... 2.70 (C) 7.90 6.86 7.84 45 

C—Cumulative. N—Non-cumulative. § Earned on all pfd. stocks. 


unconditionally by Bush Terminal Co, 


+ Regular rate, $4. 


Recent Yield 


ce % 
91 4.4 
87 4.6 
107 4.7 
72 5.6 
113 6.2 
95 6.3 
107 6.5 
70 7.1 
82 7.3 
55 1.3 
30 5.0 
156 5.1 
28 5.4 
28 5.4 
56 5.4 
54 5.6 
106 5.7 
106 5.7 
108 6.8 
104 5.8 
102 5.9 
27 5.9 
51 5.9 
95 6.3 
85 6.5 
62 6.5 
88 6.8 
108 6.8 
68 7.4 
101 4.9 
121 5.0 
108 5.6 
123 5.7 
26 5.8 
118 5.9 
116 6.0 
115 6.1 
99 6.1 
1138 6.2 
112 6.2 
108 6.3 
109 6.4 
108 6.5 
105 6.7 
101 6.9 
20 7.0 
$1 8.7 
+ Guaranteed 




















DIAMOND MATCH 





Still a Leader After Fifty Years 


Diversifying of Interests Now in Process— 
Promise of Early Dividend Resumption 


HE safety match which one 
T uses and carelessly flips away 

is a most inconsequential thing. 
Many of us do not trouble to buy it, 
for one can usually be had for the ask- 
ing and the clerk at the tobacco shop, 
if he doesn’t forget, freely hands out a 
book of matches to the purchaser of 
cigarettes. If one has to pay, the price 
of a pocket box is a penny and for the 
same sum two book packages may be 
had. 

Yet the match*is a prime necessity 
of life, but little less important in man- 
kind’s scheme of existence than food 
and clothing, and neither the patented 
modern pocket lighter nor the savage’s 
method of rubbing two sticks together 
can seriously compete with it as the 
source of fire to which countless mil- 
lions of persons resort. From the con- 
sumer’s point of view it may be a 
product to consider in terms of pennies 
but its manufacture and distribution 
throughout the world for years has 
been big business, yielding profits which 
various companies are able 
to measure in millions of 
dollars. 

Foremost among such 
companies in America, al- 
though behind the giant 
Swedish Match Co. in 
size, is the Diamond 
Match Co. Few corpora- 
tions in any field of busi- 
ness have as long and as 
interesting a history and 
still fewer can approach 
its fifty-year record of 
stability in garnering 
profits and paying divi- 
dends. This record is of 
particular interest at pres- 
ent because Diamond 
Match common stock is no 
longer a blue chip issue 
selling at a per share price 





By Ronap P. Hartwky 


tion of the company has multiplied out- 
standing shares more than ten-fold, 
causing a proportionate reduction in 
quoted price of the stock, and the quo- 
tation also has been depressed by gen- 
eral market weakness, with the joint 
result that the present common re- 
cently has been selling around $18 per 
share. The old stock for years sold 
above $100 per share, its low in 1930 
having been 139 and its high 2541/. 
In considering the new stock, on 
which no dividend has yet been paid 
but on which jdividends probably will 
be inaugurated before the end of the 
year, it is worth bearing in mind that 
the Diamond Match management, 
which is unchanged, +has long been not- 
able for ultra-conservative methods in 
reporting earnings and appraising 
assets. It was not until the annual 
statement for 1929 was issued that it 
deviated from its old policy of report- 
ing only earnings of the parent com- 
pany. Even now the consolidated state- 
ments do not indicate the holding com- 


pany’s proportion of subsidiary profits 
but only those profits actually paid to 
the parent organization in dividends. 
On this basis, consolidated net in- 
come for 1930 amounted to $2,427, 
497 as compared with $2,824,404 for 
1929, equal to $14.28 and $16.61 per 
share, respectively, on 1'70,000 shares 
of the old common stock outstanding. 
Applied to the new capital set-up, 
1930 earnings were the equivalent of 
$1.10 per share of common stock after 
preferred dividend requirements. 
Considering the wide change in 
world business from the prosperity 
level of 1929 to the lower level of 
1930, these profit comparisons suggest 
at once a stability of earning power 
above the average of most lines of 
business. This is due both to certain 
fundamental characteristics of the 


_match business and, presumably, to the 


strong competitive position of the com- 
pany, since others in this field have not 
found an easy road to profits. 

Granted stable earning power in 
1930 as compared with 
1929; however, it is not 





to be denied that the fac- 
tor of growth in earnings 
has been absent in recent 
years. Although the fig- 
ures issued prior to 1929 
covered only parent com- 
pany earnings, they do in- 
dicate a trend, and that 
trend from 1919 to 1928 
was downward. Net in 
come reported in 1919 
was $2,173,516. It sagged, 
to the smallest figure in 
ten years, during 1928 at 
$1,587,642. The interven- 
ing change was gradual, 
without wide fluctuations 
in any year. Per share 
earnings on the old stock 
during this period ranged 
from $12.81 in 1919 to 








too high to attract the 
average small investor. 
The recent recapitaliza- 
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Se Bama Gens Co. 
Bringing a Live Coal Before the Days of Lucifers 
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$9.56 in 1928. As pre- 
viously brought out, the 





later policy of reporting consolidated 
earnings materially increased the show- 
ing per share. As stated above, how- 
ever, this does not fully reveal actual 
earning power, for the company, of 
course, has an equity in subsidiary 
earnings above the subsidiary dividends 
received. It is obvious that consider- 
able allowance for this hidden and, so 
far as the public is concerned, un- 
measurable, factor must be made to 
justify a price for the new stock of 18, 
which is 16.36 


ment, after considerable negotiation, 
was renewed at the close of 1930 for a 
period of four years, to terminate Dec- 
cember 31, 1934. 

The company officially classifies its 
earnings as being derived from five 
divisions of the business. First is the 
main match business, including Idaho 
and Washington timber and lumber 
and match block operations directly re- 
lated to the manufacture of matches. 
In 1929, the latest year for which the 





times 1930 per 
share earnings. 
Assets are most 
conservatively 
valued, good will 
being carried at 
$1, but assets are 
decidedly second- 
ary to earning 
power in deter- 
mining a reason- 
able stock market 
valuation. 

The solidity of 
the company is 
strikingly indi- 
cated by the fact 
that it has paid 
dividends con- 
tinuously for 
forty-nine years. The present inter- 
mission on the new common stock 
does not break this record, as will 
later be explained. In the _half- 
century period of operation cash 
dividend distribution amounted to 
$61,058,651. In no year has the 
dividend been less than 6% on 
outstanding capital stock. During 
the past twenty years annual cash 
dividends have averaged 9.19% 
and during the last ten years the 
average has been 10.6%. This show- 
ing, of course, was on a capitalization 
of 170,000 shares of $100 par value. 


Diversified Interests 


Besides being the leading American 
manufacturer of matches, the com- 
pany is a large owner of timber lands 
and a producer of lumber and lumber 
products. Its activities include such 
lines as toothpicks, clothespins and 
various types of woodware, as well as 
paper products. It holds large invest- 
ments in other companies, both do- 
mestic and foreign, but has no interest 
in any other American match company. 
Companies in which it owns stock in- 
clude Bryant & May, Ltd., of Great 
Britain; the British Match Corp., and 
the Eddy Match Co., Ltd., of Canada 
For some time Diamond Match has 
acted as the sales agent and distributor 
in this country of the products of the 
vast Swedish Match Co. This agree- 
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Courtesy Diamond Match Co. 


Match-Making Old and New 


figures are available, this division ac- 
counted for 29.39% of the total net in- 


come. The second division includes 
timber and lumber operations in New 
England, California and Georgia and 
accounted in 1929 for 14.69% of total 
income. Foreign and domestic invest- 
ments, the third division, contributed 
36.75% of earnings. Merchandising 
and sales, other than the main match 
business and timber and lumber opera- 
tions, accounted for 7.65% of earnings. 
The fifth division includes general or 
executive office and business operations, 
such as interest on bank balances and 


révenues from patents, and in 1929 
contributed 11.52% of profits. 

The company was incorporated in 
Connecticut in 1880 and _ re-incor- 
porated in Illinois in 1889. The pres- 
ent Diamond Match Co. is a holding 
company, chartered in Delaware, and 
through an operating company of the 
same name, chartered in Maryland, 
took over, as of January 1, 1931, all 
properties and assets of the old Dia- 
mond Match Co. of Illinois. In this 

change each of the 170,000 shares of 
old stock was exchanged for five 
shares of the new 6% cumulative, 
participating preferred stock, $25 
par value, and four shares of the 
new no par value common shares. 


An Exceptional Sale 


In addition the new company sold 
to bankers 350,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at a price of approxi- 
mately $37.14 per share, making the 
total outstanding capitalization 850,- 
000 shares of pre- 
ferred and 1,- 
050,000 shares of 
common. The 
identity of the 
purchasers has 
not been dis- 
closed but it is 
of interest to note 
that Elisha 
Walker, chair- 
man of the Trans- 
america Corp., 
and Jean Mon- 
net, vice-chair- 
man, were recent- 
ly made directors 
of Diamond 
Match, 

This sale of 
stock, giving the 
company $13,- 
000,000 cash, is 
of exceptional in- 
terest to anyone 
considering Dia- 
mond Match for 
long-term _possi- 
bilities. In the 
annual report of W. A. Fairburn, 
president of the company, it is stated 
that the price of $13,000,000 or $37.14 
per share, “was based on actual worth, 
with values determined by complete 
audit and appraisal of properties, and 
was neither set nor influenced by Stock 
Exchange prices, which naturally are 
at times detrimentally affected and de- 
pressed by temporary general business 
conditions, drastic competition, over- 
production, prevailing low prices of 
products, foreign dumping, etc., with 
resultant lessened earnings.” 

(Please turn to page 187) 
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Savings as a Business Barometer 


The present depression is no excep- 
tion to the general run of its kind in- 
sofar as it has stimulated the growth of 
liquid savings. Recent reports would 
indicate that the increase in popularity 
of savings banks was attaining pro- 
digious proportions and this develop- 
ment, in view of the low level for gen- 
eral business, unemployment and other 
ills which one might think would con- 
tribute to heavy withdrawals, affords a 
phenomenon open to two radically op- 
posed interpretations. The first school 
of thought—which by the way has 
probably lost many adherents in recent 
months—contends inat the increase in 
savings bank deposits affords confirma- 
tion of the fact that the present de- 
pression is largely psychological; that 
the people have the money and, if they 
would only spend it, the industrial 
skies would brighten immediately. 
Those advocating that each individual 
spend $5 more a month, or 10 cents 
more a day, or whatever it is, are in 
this class. On the other hand, the 
growth in savings bank deposits could 
be interpreted to mean that the demand 
for money for industrial purposes is so 
poor that institutions and others are 
placing their money in this easily ac- 
cessible depository because they have 
nowhere else to put it; or perhaps that 
the outlook for common stocks and 
other investments is so dubious that 
the risks are too great to warrant tak- 
ing. The real reason behind the 
growth in savings bank deposits is 
probably a combination of all these and 
it will be interesting to see, when the 
rate of increase commences to slow up, 
whether there will be afforded thereby 
a reliable barometer signifying the end 
of the depression—meaning, when this 
occurs it logically might be taken to 
mean, that people are more hopeful 
and willing to spend a greater propor- 
tion of their incomes; that more business 
needs more money and that therefore 
there is less to be put in bank; and 
finally that the improvement in busi- 
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ness in turn has contributed to the 
attractiveness of other forms of invest- 
ment. 


* * * 


American & Foreign Power 
Still Expanding 

The American & Foreign Power Co., 
through the parent organization the 
Electric Bond & Share Co., is reported 
to have completed arrangements, sub- 
ject to the approval of various official 
bodies, whereby it is to acquire the 
electric and gas utilities of the city of 
Bucharest, capital of Rumania. Should 
the acquisition be consummated under 
present plans, it will represent an in- 
vestment of some $12,000,000 on the 
part of the American & Foreign Power 
Co. Gross revenues are said to be be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 a 
year and show a tendency to increase 
at the rate of about 10% annually. 
One of the most interesting features of 
the new concession lies in the fact that 
rates are to be fixed on a gold basis 
and in this way the possible danger of 
a widely fluctuating currency are elimi- 
nated. It is a pity that all our other 
foreign concessions have not been nego- 
tiated in the same way as the difficulty 
of paying interest or dividends on gold 
obligations with a 50% or so depreci- 
ated currency, as is happening now in 
South America with some of our in- 
terests there, must be a problem of the 
greatest magnitude. 


* * * 


Investment Trusts 


If an investment trust common stock 
has an asset value of minus ten dollars 
a share, then for how much should 
such a stock sell? Here is one of those 
obscure mathematical questions that 
only a stock market can answer and, 
that it does so, is very much to its 
credit. A case in point is that of 
Second National Investors which re- 
ported as of March 31 net assets be- 


hind its convertible preferred stock of 
something over $85 a share, and as this 
issue is entitled to $100 a share in liqui- 
dation, the common stock might be 
said to be worth nothing, if not actually 
a minus sum of money. Despite the 
fact that since the date of the com- 
pany’s last report its portfolio has prob- 
ably declined still further, Second 
National Investors common is cur- 
rently quoted around $4 a share. Other 
examples of this curious situation are 
not difficult to find and the reason of 
course lies in the fact that, as long as 
the company continues to exist, the 
common stock represents a “call” on 
any future assets above the amount 
necessary to liquidate the senior issues. 
There is, however, no theoretical way 
of arriving at a fair value for stock of 
this class and, although undoubtedly 
worth something, it is merely a ques 
tion of the purchaser getting that 


“something” as cheaply as possible. 


* * * 


Two Investment Preferreds 


It is difficult in these days of easy 
money to obtain a sound fixed income 
bearing security yielding 5V¥2% or more 
with the added advantage of good mar- 
ketability. And yet, in the $5 and $6 
preferred stocks of Electric Bond &' 
Share Co. there appears to be such an 
issue. The company is unique. It is 
something of a holding company, some- 
thing of an investment trust and some- 
thing of a firm of public utility con: 
sultants. It actually controls the vastly 
ramified American Foreign Power Co. 
which operates, through a host of sub- 
sidiaries, public utilities throughout the 
world; it renders supervisory service 
of a technical and financial nature to 
such important companies as American 
Power & Light Co., National Power & 
Light Co. and Electric Power & Light 
Corp. and any advice given is all the 
more forceful for being backed by 
large holdings of the individual com- 
pany’s stock; to the American Gas & 
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Electric Co., Electric Bond & Share 
renders financial service; while, in addi- 
tion a very large portfolio of miscel- 
laneous investments is owned. For the 
year 1930, Electric Bond & Share Co, 
reported net income equal to $31.24 
per share on the combined issues of 
preferred stocks outstanding at the end 
of the year. This compared with 
$29.11 shown for the previous year. 
Both the $5 and $6 preferred stocks 
are callable at 110 so that the possi- 
bility of greater profit causes the lower- 
rate issue to sell around $92 a share 
on the New York Curb Exchange to 
yield just under 5.5%, whereas the $6 
preferred can be bought on the same 
exchange around $104 a share to yield 
considerably more than this. They 
both may be considered a satisfactory 
“business man’s investment” and a 
choice between them is one of in- 
dividual preference only. 


* * # 

Deflation 
Since 1929 business has slumped and 
so has the stock market, but is the ex- 
tent of the fall taken by the latter thor- 
oughly realized? Looking over the list 
of bygone blue chips, one finds that 
Allied Chemical is some 235 points be- 
low its high, American Tel. & Tel. 
about 130 points, Westinghouse about 
230, Steel 160, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
210, Standard Gas & Electric 175, 
while J. I. Case takes the prize with a 
drop of 440 points. Even if it cannot 
be contended with any certainty that 
any of these issues is cheap at present 
prices, all are certainly a great deal 
cheaper than they were. At the height 
of their glory they were enthusiastically 
accepted as sound long term invest- 
ments by the same people who now 
are just as enthusiastically prophesying 
bankruptcy for them all and backing 
the opinion by operations on the short 
side of the market. This appears any- 
thing but sound policy and, without 
venturing an opinion as to whether or 
not the turn is here now, or whether 
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it will arrive within the next few days, 
next month or next year, one can rest 
assured that there will be as many peo- 
ple bearish at the bottom of the present 
market as there were bulls in the late 
summer of 1929—a prophecy which 
appears to have unintentionally indi- 
cated that many bulls and many bears 
are to become members of the goat 
family. 
* * * 


Merger—The Life Guard 


At the present time when many com- 
panies and even industries are strug- 
gling to keep their heads above the 
swirling tide of depression, the merger 
movement—in the past alternatively 
dubbed a stock selling “racket,” a 
scheme for squeezing the little fellow, 
or merely the fulfillment of the grandi- 
ose dreams of our big industrialists—is 
to be seen in the role of life saver. The 
demoralized condition of the oil indus- 
try is likely to provide a fertile field 
for the movement. Walter C. Teagle, 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, stated in the last annual 
report, “both raw materials and fin- 
ished products are selling below cost,” 
which on the face of it indicates that 
the smaller companies must either be 
absorbed or go under. Harry F. Sin- 
clair of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corp. confirmed only the other day 
that his company was actively pursu- 
ing negotiations with a view to a merger 
with Prairie Oil & Gas Co., Prairie 
Pipe Line & Tidewater Associated. If 
it were not for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, many mergers among rail- 
roads would undoubtedly have taken 
place. John J. Pelley, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
recently said that a consolidation be- 
tween his road and the Boston & Maine 
should receive serious consideration im- 
mediately and pointed out that it would 
result in an annual saving of some $3,- 
000,000. Then there are perennial dis- 
cussions concerning a merger of the big 
Canadian newsprint producers. This 











industry is in an even more chaotic 
condition than the oil industry, and it 
appears that a basis for reasonable co- 
operation must shortly be arrived at, 
lest everyone in the field be forced into 
bankruptcy. All in all, there is much 
evidence indicating that business is 
turning more and more to consolidation 
as a remedy for overproduction and 
unnecessarily harsh competition and de- 
velopments along these lines may have 
some interesting repercussions in the 
stock market. 


* * #€ 


Cigarette Prices 


Investors had hoped, when United 
Cigar Stores and Schulte raised their 
prices for the popular brands of ciga- 
rettes from two packs for 25 cents to 
two packs for 27 cents, that this was 
the forerunner of a price increase on 
the part of manufacturers. The move 
did in fact get as far as many other 
retail tobacconists and certain drug 
and chain grocery stores, but in the 
A. & P. chain it apparently met an im- 
movable obstruction, and reports are 
now current that the price increase is 
not to be maintained. The failure to 
hold the new price level—if failure it 
turns out to be—is seemingly due to 
radical differences among the businesses 
retailing cigarettes. Sales of cigarettes 
by the chain tobacconists make up a 
large part of their total sales volume 
and for this reason a fairly large mar- 
gin of profit is very desirable for on it 
much of their total income depends. 
The A. & P. on the other hand is com- 
mitted to an extremely low margin of 
profit and the company sees no reason 
to make an exception for the rapidly 
selling cigarette with its tremendous 
capacity for drawing people into the 
stores. From the security standpoint, 
it is a pity perhaps that there exist 
these two irreconcilable objectives but, 
at any rate, the public will benefit even 
if they fail to appreciate their good 
fortune. 
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Industry Continues to Lag 


Entering Period of Summer Dullness 





CHAIN STORES 











Their Efficiency Makes Enemies 


\\ TE call ourselves efficient and 
yet no sooner is a more econ- 
omical method of doing busi- 

ness devised than some one has to rush 

to the fore in a misplaced effort to 
evoke sympathy for the less efficient 
members of the industry. There was 
the Federal Farm Board fiasco, a sub- 
sidy paid by the people to aid the in- 
efficient farmer. There have been nu- 
merous cartels and price stabilization 
schemes—i.e., plans to raise prices 
above their natural levels. Now along 
comes Senator George P. Nye of 
North Dakota with a tirade against 
the chain store on the grounds that it 
is putting the independent merchant 
out of business. He represents the 
chain store as a monopoly and proposes 
to intgoduce two bills in Congress with 
(Please turn to page 179) 








COMMODITIES* 


(See footnote for Grades and Units of 
Measure) 
-——_1931—_—_, 
High Low Last* 
Steel (1) $0.02% x $0.02% 
Steel (2) x d 0.01% 
Pig Iron (3) .... 17.00 ' 17.00 
Copper (4) .09 0.09 


1 


Coal (7) 
Cotton (8) 


. 
“ 
. 
. 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0. 
0. 
8 
3 
0. 
0. 
0. 
7. 


Me 
06% 


Me 


Rubber (14) .... 
Wool (15) 
Sugar (16) 
Paper (17) 5 5 
Lumber (18) ... 15.74 14.54 15. 


* May 18, 1931. 

(1) Sheets, Pittsburgh, cents per Ib. (2) 
Bars, Pittsburgh, cents per lb. (8) Basic 
Valley, $ per ton. (4) Electrolytic, cents 
per Ib. (5) Pig (N. Y.) c. per Ib. (6) 
Kan., Okla., 32-32.9 deg. $ per bbl. (7) 
Pitts.. steam mine run, $ per ton. 
Middling (Galv.) cents per Ib. (9) No. 2, 
Hard, Winter (Kan. City) $ per bu. (10) 
No. 8, Yellow (Chic.) $ per bu. (11) 
Fresh loins, 10-12 Ib. (W. ¥.) $ per 100 Ib, 
(12) 550-700 Ib. (N. ¥.) $ per 100 Ib. (13) 
Santos, No. 4 (N. Y.) cents per Ib. (14) 
Smoked Sheets (N. Y.), cents per Ib. (15) 
Fine staple, clean (Boston), cents per Ib. 
(16) Cuban raw 96 deg. deliv. (N. Y.), 
cents per Ib. (17) News Rolls (N. Y.), 
$ per ton. (18) Yellow pine boards, f. o. b. 
per M. 
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THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—The stability shown last week in steel operations was evidently 
no more than a pause along the downward slope, for the latest 
reports indicate that ingot production for the country at large is 
now no more than 45% of theoretical capacity, a decline of 2% or 
more for the week. The price softness which was noticeable re- 
cently has gathered momentum and quotations now show a definite 
weakness. Of steel’s principal customers, the automobile industry 
affords the brightest outlook but even here there is no guarantee 
that operations will hold up through June, although until then pro- 
duction is likely to be fairly satisfactory. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—The Department of Commerce reports 
that new orders for electrical goods received by 84 manufacturers 
during the first quarter of the present year totaled $181,265,000 
against $208,934,000 for the corresponding previous period and 
with $314,329,000 in the first three months of 1929. This is about 
in line with statistics already received, and accounts for the disap- 
pointing showing of leading manufacturers. These, however, are 
now said to have perfected new economies so that even if sales for 
the second quarter show no improvement, results of the individual 
companies will be much better proportionately. 


RAILROADS—At the present time there are many reports and much 
talk concerning a general increase in railroad freight rates. It is 
obvious that something must be done to better the position of the 
carriers when a road like New York Central fails to earn even 
fixed charges for the first three months of the current year. The 
cutting of wages, the only other remedy, appears at this time to be 
the more difficult of the two evils as the Administration has firmly 
set its face against this measure and in addition railroad labor is ex- 
ceedingly well organized. There are numerous meetings of promi- 
nent railroad executives planned over the next few weeks. 


PETROLEUM—Conditions in the petroleum industry still border on 
the chaotic, despite the fact that a slight bulge of improvement has 
been seen in recent days. This took the form of a small decrease 
in gasoline stocks for the week ended May 16, a decrease in aver- 
age daily crude oil production over the same period and a slightly 
steadier tone to gasoline prices in comparison with their recent 
demoralization. 


COPPER—This metal is now quoted at 9.275 cents a pound for export 
as against 9.525 cents a week or so ago. The new price stimulated 
both domestic and foreign sales and quite a large tonnage has 
changed hands on the strength of the reduction. Following the cut 
in the export price, however, there has been renewed weakness in 
the domestic quotation, which is now at 834 cents per pound, cor- 
responding to the low point of 1886 and the lowest price for which 
copper has ever been sold in the United States. In view of this it 
is doubtful whether even the present reduced export price can be 
sustained. The American Bureau of Metal Statistics reported that 
copper production for April was smaller than in any month for a 
number of years. Production was 129,000 tons compared with 
136,000 in March and 151,000 in April last year. 
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Our Personal Service Department is prepared to offer advice on any security in which you may be 
interested or on the standing and reliability of your broker. 


scription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the following conditions: 
1. Be brief. 
2. Confine your requests to three securities only. 
3. Write name and address plainly. 
Special rates upon request to those requiring additional service. 


This service in conjunction with your sub- 














GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


Do you think the recent run-up in the 
market value of Gillette Safety Razor com- 
mon has discounted the generally favorable 
impression created by the changes in execu- 
tive personnel? Are dividend payments to 
be resumed in the near future? Shall I 
continue to hold 150 shares for which I 
paid 75?—F. T. L., Everett, Mass. 

The position of Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. was greatly improved by the ac- 
quisition of Auto-Strop Safety Razor 
Co. last year, inasmuch as the compe- 
tition by the latter company has been 
removed and the scope of the Gillette 
company has been widened. An imme- 
diate upturn in profits, of course, can- 
not be looked for in view of the heavy 
consolidation expenses, but a gradual 
upturn in earning power should be 
witnessed when economies are fully in 
effect. The report of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. for the first quarter of the 
current year was wholly satisfactory, 
as 52 cents a share was reported, which 
was after deduction of $600,000 re- 
serve for obsolescence. The recent 
change in management appears to have 
been favorably received by the invest- 
ing public, and shareholders will vote 
next month on a profit sharing plan, 
whereby the new president is to serve 
without compensation until net income 
reaches $5 a share. This plan would 
appear to be favorable both from the 
angle of the president and shareholders. 
While a sharp increase in quoted value 
for the common shares cannot be looked 
for over the near term, uncertainties 
which surrounded the issue in 1930 
have been largely eliminated and the 
outlook at the present tirne is more 
constructive. Provided you are willing 
to hold for the longer term, we see no 


reason for disturbing your commitment 
of 150 shares made at higher levels. 


DRUG, INC. 


Will you please let me have your detailed 
analysis of Drug Common? I have 100 
shares at 110. Would you advise averaging 
under 75?—P. O. R., Beaumont, Texas. 


Drug, Inc., operates as a holding 
company, controlling among others, the 
following units: Bristol-Myers Co., 
Three-In-One Oil, Life Savers, House- 
hold Products, Chemical and Owl 
Drug. The company is also the larg- 
est operator of chain drug stores, op- 
erating 664 in the United States, 860 
in Great Britain and 38 in Canada. 
This group of stores is augmented by 
about 10,000 privately owned stores 
which have franchises to handle Rexall 
Products, the trade name for Drug, 
Inc., merchandise. Earnings have 
shown a gratifying upward trend, and 
in 1930, net profits were $21,123,430 
or $6.03 a share as compared with $17,- 
013,543 or $6.90 a share on a much 
smaller capitalization in 1929. Finan- 
cial position is very strong, cash alone 
being sufficient to cover the current 
liabilities of $12,516,027. Dividends 
on the common stock have been main- 
tained at a $4 rate since formation of 
the present company in 1928. This 
regular dividend is covered by a wide 
margin. The favorable earnings rec- 
ord shown in the face of a serious 
business depression is an indication 
of the fundamental strength and abil- 
ity of the management of this en- 
terprise. We note that you have 100 
shares purchased at 110, and would 


favor averaging, provided you plan to 
hold, ignoring fluctuations which may 
occur during periods of market weak- 
ness. 


P. LORILLARD CO. 


With the possibility of an increase in the 
wholesale price of popular brand cigar- 
ettes, would you approve of purchasing 200 
shares of Lorillard common around 19? 
Are dividend payments likely to be resumed 
later this year?—M. M. K., Pensacola, Fla. 


P. Lorillard Co. produces, in addi- 
tion to the “Old Gold,” the fourth 
largest selling cigarette, a line of smok- 
ing and plug tobaccos, Turkish cigar- 
ettes, and leading 10 cent and 5 cent 
cigars. In recent years it has been evi- 
dent that P. Lorillard has been plowing 
back earnings into advertising expendi- 
tures in order to promote the sale of 
“Old Gold” ‘cigarettes. Results for 
1930 would appear to indicate that the 
company has turned the corner, since 
earnings jumped to $1.47 a common 
share, as against only 29 cents a share 
in 1929. “Old Gold” sales are re- 
ported to have held up well last year, 
but the principal reason for the sizeable 
increase in net earnings appears to be 
the higher wholesale quotations for 
cigarettes. An increase in the whole- 
sale price of cigarettes would be re- 
flected in increased earnings, but it 
must be realized that the company is 
still appropriating large sums for carry’ 
ing on its extensive advertising and 
promotion campaigns. For this reason, 
resumption of dividends on the com- 
mon stock does not appear to be in 
early prospect. The company was in 
a strong financial position at the close 
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of 1930, with cash alone totalling $16,- 
976,386 against total current liabilities 
of $1,473,838. While the shares must 
be considered speculative in character, 
the stock would appear to have attrac- 
tive longer term possibilities, and we 
believe that a commitment later on 
when the general trend of the market 
is more favorable would prove profit- 
able over the longer term. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Early last year I purchased 300 shares of 
General Motors common at 60. Shall I 
continue to hold with the peak season for 
automobile sales nearing its end? Is the 
present dividend reasonably safe?—A. T. C., 
Topeka, Kans. 


The activities of General Motors 
Corp. are widely diversified, its inter- 
ests including a complete line of motor 
cars and trucks, Frigidaire, Delco Light, 
a 50% ownership of Ethyl gasoline, 
control of General Motors Radio, and 
sizeable interests in the Opel Works, 
the largest automotive manufacturer in 
Germany, Bendix Aviation and Gen- 
eral Aviation. . Operations of the cor- 
poration are world-wide, and the unit 
sales in the United States and Canada 
in 1930 accounted for more than 30% 
of the total automobile production in 
these two countries. Earnings in the 
first three months of the current year 
were equivalent to 61 cents per com- 
mon share against 98 cents in the initial 
three months of 1930. While opera- 
tions in the first quarter did not cover 
the 75 cents quarterly dividend, recent 
operations have been more satisfactory, 
and automobile sales to General Mo- 
tors’ dealers during the month of April 
were close to 30% greater than in the 
previous month. Recent reports would 
appear to indicate that dividends in 
the first half year will be covered. 
While the peak season for automobile 
sales likely is tending to decline, the 
Frigidaire branch of General Motors is 
operating at higher levels than in the 
corresponding period of 1930. The 
regular $3 dividend would appear to be 
reasonably safe at this time. We see no 
reason for sacrificing your 300 shares 
during the present period of market 
weakness, and suggest that you hold 
your commitment as an.attractive me- 
dium for representation in the future 
of the automobile industry. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


Considering current low commodity 
prices, doesn’t General Foods common face 
@ particularly favorable nearby outlook? I 

2 in mind purchasing 500 shares for 
semi-investment as well as price enhance- 
ment. What is your opinion?—S. C. G., 
Aurora, IIl. 


The General Foods Corp. operates 
more than 30 separate production di- 
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visions, and in addition, has various 
domestic and foreign sales divisions. 
The company manufactures and dis- 
tributes about ninety food products of 
which close to thirty are nationally 
advertised. The company made a 
favorable showing in the first three 
months of the current year, a period of 
depression, as profits during this period 
declined only 7% from the correspond- 
ing three months of 1930. It is im- 
portant to note that first quarter of 
1930 was exceptionally profitable. 
Among the comparatively new develop- 
ments of the company, the “Birds-eye 
Quick Freezing Process” is one from 
which the company hopes to derive 
large profits in time. The company 
closed the year 1930 in strong finan- 
cial position, with current assets of 
$34,063,948, or more than five times 
current liabilities. The present com- 
modity price situation is a favorable 
factor, as the company’s products do 
not decline in price along with the raw 
materials. The present $3 dividend ap- 
pears to be secure, and earnings for the 
full year 1931 are expected to approxi- 
mate 1930 results, probably being in 
the vicinity of $3.25 a share. Expan- 
sion in earning power cannot be looked 
for during the period of depression, 
although it is likely that demand for 
well-known package foods will hold up 
at satisfactory levels. However, the 
longer term outlook is favorable, and 
we would favor a commitment as soon 
as the general trend of the market im- 
proves. Our market prospect in every 
issue will advise you when this time 
comes. 


AIR REDUCTION CoO., INC. 


How do you rate Air Reduction common 
at this time? Its recent market action has 
been very discouraging, for I have 75 shares 
which cost me 140. Shall I continue to 
hold?—W. L. T., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., occupies an 
outstanding position as a manufacturer 
of oxygen, acetylene, nitrogen, and 
other gases through the reduction of air 
to its component parts. The company 
is also an important producer of acety- 
lene and carbide for welding purposes 
and the necessary apparatus for their 
use in welding and cutting. Air Re- 
duction holds a minority interest in 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol, and jointly 
with this company, controls the Pure 
Carbonic Co. of America, the second 
largest producer of carbon dioxide. The 
company’s expansion program in recent 
years has been with a view toward 
diversification of operations, the most 
recent step along these lines being the 
acquisition of Arco Gas Products 
Co. of Texas, which enterprise spe- 
cializes in the welding of pipe line, and 
concentrates its activities in the natural 
gas and oil fields. Prior to 1930, earn- 


ings of the company registered annual 
increases in each year since 1923. How- 
ever, reflecting curtailed demand for its 
products, earnings for 1930 revealed a 
slight recession from those of the 
preceding year, net income amounting 
to $6.32 a common share, against $7.75 
a share on a smaller capitalization in 
1929. The downward trend of earn- 
ings was continued during initial quar- 
ter of 1931, net amounting to $1.21 a 
share as compared with $1.98 a share 
for the first three months of 1930. We 
believe existing unfavorable conditions 
to be of a temporary nature, and are 
of the opinion that liquidation of your 
holdings at the present time would be 
a sacrifice, and advise against it. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


American Tobacco B has been recom- 
mended to me by a conservative house as an 
outstanding semi-investment around 125. I 
would like to have your opinion before I 
make the commitment. Is this company 
likely to maintain its leadership in the in- 
dustry during 1931 in view of the keen 
competition?—W. D. E., Butler, Pa. 


American Tobacco Co., in its pres- 
ent form, dates back to 1911, at 
which time the Supreme Court of the 
United States ordered the dissolution of 
the older company which was or- 
ganized under the laws of New Jersey 
in 1904, as the successor to the busi- 
ness of W. Duke Sons & Co., or- 
ganized in 1870. Demonstrating the 
aggressive management of American 
Tobacco, the company has grown con- 
sistently, and today ranks as the leader 
in the field. The company’s products 
include the highly popular “Lucky 
Strike” cigarette, “Sweet Caporal,” 
“Pall Mall,” and “Lord Salisbury” 
cigarettes and “Bull Durham,” “Half- 
in-Half,” “Tuxedo” and “Blue Boar” 
smoking tobacco. In reflection of the 
company’s liberal advertising appro- 
priations, earnings have shown a con- 
sistent upward trend since 1915, net 
results for the year just passed exceed- 
ing those of the previous 12 months by 
43%. Net income for 1930 amounted 
to $8.56 on the 4,687,054 combined 
common and common B shares out- 
standing, against $5.76 for the previous 
year, on the same basis. Financial posi- 
tion at the close of last year was im- 
pressive. Sales of “Lucky Strike” cigar- 
ettes for the initial quarter of 1931 ex- 
ceeded those of the corresponding period 
of 1930, and when consideration is given 
to the increased advertising appropria- 
tion of the company for the current 
year, full 1931 results should, in our 
opinion, compare favorably with those 
accomplished in the year just passed. 
We regard the class B shares of the 
company as deserving of semi-invest- 
ment consideration, and believe moder- 
ate commitments later on should prove 
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profitable over a reasonable period of 
time. 


—_—— 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CoO. 


My broker tells me that Beatrice Cream- 
ery common could easily rise to 100 with 
any sustained forward movement in the 
general market. He also thinks that a 
dividend increase is possible. What do you 
think of buying 150 shares under 75?— 
J.J. S., Berkeley, Calif. 


Beatrice Creamery Co. ranks as the 
third largest dairy enterprise, with 
operations, for the greater part, con- 
centrated in the middle-west. The 
present company is the outgrowth of a 
business originally established in 1891, 
but expansion of facilities on a large 
scale has taken place within the last 
five years. Products of the company 
include ice cream, milk, butter, cheese 
and eggs, thus stabilizing earnings 
through diversification of operations. 
Although the company’s activities, as 
pointed out above, have previously 
been confined to the middle-west, re- 
cent acquisition of the Carry Ice 
Cream Co. of the District of Columbia, 
and the Maryland Creamery Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., definitely place the 
company beyond this classification. 
Earnings in recent years have been 
relatively stable. Although net in- 
come for the fiscal year ended Febru- 
ary 28, 1931, showed a slight increase 
to $3,354,025 from $2,489,353 for the 
preceding 12 month period, per share 
results registered a slight decline, in 
reflection of increased capitalization, 
amounting to $7.12 and $7.31 respec- 
tively. Financial position at the close 
of the last fiscal year was highly satis- 
factory, current assets amounting to 
$10,350,131 against current liabilities 
of $1,477,521, leaving net working 
capital of $8,872,610. In view of the 
favorable long term prospects for the 
enterprise, the shares offer a degree of 
attraction for price appreciation over a 
reasonable period of time, in addition 
to a liberal income return at prevailing 
quotations. We believe moderate com- 
mitments during recessions are justified 
as a representative equity of the dairy 


group. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK 
RAILROAD CO. 


I have read that Bangor & Aroostook 
common is a potential leader in any recov- 
ery in the rails because of the compara- 
tively good earnings reported during 1930 
and the first quarter this year. Would you 
recommend averaging on 200 shares, which 
cost me 81 last year?—K. S. W., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co., 
orgamized in 1891 under Maine laws, 
Operates 600 miles of railroad, 260 
miles of which, extetiding from Sears- 
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port to Van Buren, Maine, constitutes 
the main line. Approximately 40% of 
the company’s revenues are derived 
from the movement of potatoes from 
its territory, which factor, accounts for 
the frequent reference to the company 
as the “Potato Railroad.” It should 
not be overlooked, however, that pulp 
wood, manufactured goods, miscel- 
laneous commodities, and bituminous 
coal contribute substantially to the 
revenues of the company. Contrary 
to the general trend of earnings of 
railroads during 1930, net income of 
Bangor & Aroostook for the 12 months 
ended December 31, 1930, registered 
an increase over those reported for the 
preceding 12 months. Net earnings for 
last year amounted to $1,557,761, 
equivalent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to $9.26 a share, on 141,- 
792 shares of $50 par value common 
stock. This compares with $1,398,432 
or $8.46 a share on a slightly smaller 
capitalization in 1929. The increase in 
earnings last year may be attributed to 
the “bumper” potato crop, and to the 
concomitant influx of commodities to 
the farmers. Operations thus far dur- 
ing 1931 have shown some recession, 
results for the initial quarter of the 
year amounting to $4.20 a common 
share as compared with $5.68 a share 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. While we do not anticipate a 
substantial improvement in operating 
results during the early future, the 
management of the road is highly 
capable, which factor, bids well for 
the longer term future. Moreover, 
this railroad occupies a strategic posi- 
tion from the consolidation standpoint. 
In our opinion, prevailing quotations 
for the company’s shares give cogniz- 
ance to existing conditions, and we be- 
lieve that accumulation of the stock 
during periods of market weakness is 
justified, where one is willing to exer- 
cise a degree of patience. 


PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 


Holding 250 shares of Purity Bakeries 
common at 66, I was somewhat encouraged 
by the recent report that the $3 dividend is 
likely to be continued. However, I would 
appreciate your unbiased views. Would 
you counsel that I continue to hold my 
stock, with the hope of recovery in market 
value?—F. J. E., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Purity Bakeries Corp. ranks as one 
of the leading companies in the baking 
industry. At the close of 1930, the 
company had in operation 338 stores, 
248 of which were located in New 
York City, 42 in Chicago, and the bal- 
ance in Philadelphia. In addition, the 
corporation operates approximately 
2,000 delivery routes supplying more 
than 100,000 retail stores. In re 
flection of greatly increased com- 
petition, with -resultant price cuts, 


earnings of Purity Bakeries for 1930, 
declined to $4,130,872 or $5.13 a com- 
mon share, from $5,652,285 or $7.02 
a share reported in 1929. The un- 
favorable earnings showing was con- 
tinued during the current year, net 
profits for the 16 weeks ended April 
18, 1931, amounting to $630,995 
equivalent to 78 cents a share, against 
$1,248,545 or $1.55 a share for the 
similar period of 1930. However, a 
notable improvement in operations was 
in evidence during April, and the 
management believes that continuance 
of present rate of operations during the 
balance of the year is more than a rea- 
sonable expectancy, thus, justifying the 
continuance of present dividend dis. 
tributions on the common stock of $3 
per annum. Financial position of 
Purity Bakeries at the close of last year 
was strong, current assets amounting to 
$4,159,908, against current liabilities of 
$1,192,557. Although the shares must 
be regarded as speculative, we are in- 
clined to counsel further retention of 
present holdings with a view toward 
longer term developments. 








Is Market Psychology 
Reaching Extremes? 


(Continued from page 152) 








Business is vitally dependent upon 
maintenance of this purchasing power, 
which in turn is wholly dependent upon 
earnings. Yet gross rail revenues this 
year probably will fall $5,000,000,000, 
or 23.5 per cent, under the 1923-1929 
average. There is an even chance that 
approximately $1,250,000,000 of rail- 
way bonds will lose their legal status 
for investment by savings banks and 
insurance companies .by the end of 
1931. 

Thus the predicament of the roads 
is literally a billion-dollar problem, of 
vital interest to fiduciary institutions, to 
thousands of individual owners of rail- 
way stocks and bonds and to every per’ 
son who has a savings bank account or 
an insurance policy. It is a stock mar- 
ket factor of the utmost significance. 
The roads have carried economies to a 
virtually irreducible minimum, in some 
instances to the detriment of mainte- 
nance. They could find relief in wage 
and tax cuts but have little apparent 
chance of obtaining either, wage re- 
duction being firmly opposed by the 
rail labor organizations and by the 
Federal Administration. The alterna 
tive to which they are now turning 1s 
a campaign for higher freight rates. 
How a formal request would fare at 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission is doubtful and higher 
nates, if granted, would obviously im- 

an additional burden on business 
at the worst possible time. 

The majority of the railroads, of 
course, are in no danger of early re- 
ceivership. ‘They will survive the sum- 
mer, benefit from a seasonal gain in 
car loadings and look anxiously for 
glvation in the form of genuine busi- 
ness revival next autumn. Without 
that basic improvement, the rail out- 
look does not make pleasant contempla- 
tin. Meanwhile the investor or specu- 
lator who seeks guidance on the mar- 
ket’s general trend can do no better 
than watch the action of rail shares. 
Qn the average their recent low was 
only 16 per cent above the 1921 bot- 
tom, which was in turn the lowest level 
since 1898. No market rally will 
amount to much without a reversal of 
this picture. 








Trade Tendencies 
(Cos ‘nued from page 174) 








a view to tightening the existing anti- 
trust laws. If the chain store can serve 
the public’s needs at less cost than the 
independent merchant, then why 
should it be penalized and by what 
right is the public taxed to make good 
the lack of efficiency on the part of the 
other? And yet such is the general be- 
lief that the world owes every man a 
living, whether he earns it or not, that 
our politicians are steadily adding to 
the mountain of vicious class legisla- 
tion which has already tied business 
hand and foot. The Supreme Court 
has just held that the Indiana Chain 
store tax law was valid—a law calling 
for a graduated scale of payments 
which imposes heavier and heavier bur- 
dens per store as the number increases. 
One might well ask the use of impro- 
vising improved methods of doing busi- 
ness in view of the widespread tend- 
ency to deprive the originator of such 
methods of his well-deserved benefits. 
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INCOME PLAN 


HIS PLAN enables you to retire at 55, 60, or 
65, with a lize income of $100 a month, $200 a 
month, $300 a month, or more. Suppose you decide to 
retire on an income of $250:a month when you are 60. 
Here is what the Retirement Income Plan does for you: 


$250 PER MONTH 


This monthly income begins at age 60 and is guaranteed to you 
for life. You are assured a return of $25,000 and perhaps $50,000 or 
even $75,000, depending upon how long you live. If you prefer, you 
may have at age 60 a cash settlement of $33,750. 


$25,000 IN CASH 


A cash payment of $25,000 is made to your wife or other beneficiary 
in case of your death before age 60. If preferred, your wife or other 
beneficiary may have a monthly income for life. 


$50,000 IN CASH 


A cash payment of $50,000 is made to your wife or other beneficiary 
in case of your death from accidental means before age 60. If pre- 
ferred, your beneficiary may have double the monthly income for life. 
2 ° e 

If, before age 60, serious illness or accident stops your earning power 
for a certain period, you thereafter receive an income of $250a month 
so long as such disability lasts, even if it is for the rest of your life. 

Other things you can provide for by this Plan are: Money to leave 
your home free of debt. A guaranteed income for your wife. Money 
to send your children to college. Money for special needs. You are 
not expected to pay for a Retirement Income all at once. Usually it is 
paid for in installments spread over a period of 20 years or more. 
Naturally, this makes the individual installments comparatively small. 


GUARANTEE 


This Plan begins to operate the minute you pay your first installment. Each of the 
benefits provided for, including your Retirement Income itself, is guaranteed by the 
Phoenix Mutual, an 80-year-old company with insurance in force of over 600 million 
dollars. Even if you should become totally disabled and unable to make another pay- 
ment, you would not need to worry about finances. Your payments to us would be 
made for you out of a cash reserve provided by us for that purpose. 


iY, Ad 7d. President 
e r) 


SEND FOR THE FACTS —= An interesting free booklet tells 
all about the Retirement Income Plan and how you can provide such an income 
for yourself. No cost. No obligation. Send for your copy today. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 609 Elm S:., Hartford, Conn. 
Please send booklet giving me full information about your new 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 
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DIVIDEND PAYING 
STOCKS BELOW $20 


A list of dividend paying stocks 
selling under $20 together 
with earnings and outlook. 


Ask for No. M-56 


McCLURE, JONES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exch. 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-7500 

















UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St.Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis Richmond 
Minneapolis San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Kansas City Los Angeles 
Des Moines Tulsa 














Dividends and Interest 





Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey 


Dividend No. 96 on Com- 
PAG mon St 
Dividend No. 50 on 8% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Dividend No. 34 on 7% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Dividend No. 12 on $5.00 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 

The Board of Directors of Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey has 
declared dividends at the rate of 8% 
per annum on the 8% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, being $2.00 per share; at 
the rate of 7% per annum on the 7% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, being $1.75 
per share; at the rate of $5.00 per an- 
num on the non par value Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, being $1.25 per share, 
and 85 cents per share on the non par 
value Common Stock for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1931. All dividends 
are payable June 80, 1931, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business, 
June 1, 1931. 

Dividends on 6% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock ~~, \ caaeaaaea on the last 
day of each mo 

T. W. Van Mi , Treasurer. 





Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company 


Dividend No. 28 on 7% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Dividend No. 26 on 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
The Board of Directors of Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
on the 7% and 6% Preferred Stock of 
that Company. Dividends are payable 
June 80, 1931, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, June 1, 1931. 
T. W. Van Middiesworth, Treasures, 





A Message tc Presidents: 


Create investor confidence in your securities 
by publishing your dividend notices, when 
declared, in these columns. Such publica- 
tion brings the investment features of your 
stock to the attention of stockholders of 
record who read The Magazine of Wall 
Street consistently for financial guidance. 
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Auburn Auto 





do 


PS 


B 
win Loco, Works 
acer Corp. cl. mas 
Beech Nut Packing 
Bendix Aviation 


t & Co. 
aon Steel Corp. 
Bohn Aluminum 
Borden Company ... 


® 


aeererercT tt fot Toto) 
Ww 





Byers & Co, (A 


California Packing .. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining 

Calumet & Hecla 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale 

Case, J. I. 

Caterp’ 

Cerro de Pasco Copper 

Chesapeake Corp. 

Gills Co. ....ccccesccccccevvcce 
Chrysler Corp. ...-+--+e-eeeeeeee 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Columbian Carbon 

Colum. Gas & Elec 

Commercial Credit 

Commercial Solvent 

Commonwealth Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
Continental Baking Cl, A 
Continental Can, 
Continental Oil 

Corn Products Refining 
Cmeible Steel of Amer 
Cudahy Packing 

Curtis Publishing 

Curtiss Wright, Common 
Curtiss Wright, A 





D 
Davison Chemical 


Drug, Inc, 
Du Pont de Nemours 


E 
Eastman Kodak Co 
Eaton Axle & Spring 
Electric Auto Lite 
Elec, Power & Light 
Elec, Storage Battery 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. .......... 


F 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
First National Stores 
Foster Wheeler 
For Film Cl. A 


G 
General Amer. Tank Car 
General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Foods 
General Mills 
General Motors Corp 
General Railway Signal 
General Refractories 
Gillette Safety Razor 
ES eee 
Goodrich Co, (B. F.) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Granby Consol, Min., Smelt. & Pr. 
or barn ae 
at Western Sugar 
Gulf States Steel 





x 
Hershey Chocolate 
Houston Oil of Texas 
Hudson Motor Car 
Hupp Motor Car 


Inter, Business Machines 
Inter, Cement 
Inter, Harvester 
Int. Match Pfd, 
— Mickel 

» a) & P iid ” 
_ ~ al —ee A 
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ear value 


$2395 


f.o. b. Auburn, Indiana 
Equipment other than standard at extra cost 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 
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Necessary 
Business Economics 
for Successful 
Investment 


by Oliver C. Cameron 


EVERY successful investor and 

trader consciously or sub- 
consciously uses the fundamental 
principles which are so clearly 
described in this important book. 
It sets forth the significance of 
supply and demand, under-pro- 
duction and over-production, the 
effect of good and bad crops, the 
ebb and flow of credit, and simi- 
lar factors which should help you 
to recognize the signs and take 
advantage of the trend to your 
material benefit. 


174 Pages. [lustrated with graphs 
and charts, replete with examples 
and suggestions. Richly bound in 
dark blue flexible imitation Morocco, 
lettered in impressed gold. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Economics the Science of Busi- 
ness—The Corporation’s Posi- 
tion.—Distribution and Exchange. 
—Hoy Prices Are Controlled.— 
The Most Important Element in 
Price-Making.— Various Types of 
Market. — Farmer, Merchant, 
Speculator. — Principles cf 
Money.—Credit and Banking. — 
Federal Reserve System.—Busi- 
ness and Stock Market Cycles.— 
Corporation Profits During Busi- 
ness Recovery.—Business Barom- 
eters and Trade Indicators— 
Charts No Substitute for Judg- 
ment.—Types of Charts.—Con- 
struction of Charts.—Assigning 
Values to the Scale.-—Sources of 
Data. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Only a Limited Quantity Avail- 
able at This Special Price. 


May 30 
The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway, New Yerk, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me a copy 
of “Necessary Business Economics for Suc- 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Price Rangeof Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS (Continued) 


High 


Lehn & Fink 

Liggett & Myers Tob. B 
Liquid Carbonic 

Loew’s, Inc, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Lorillard 


Mack Truck, 

Macy (R. H.) ... 
Marine Midland . 
Mathieson Alkali 
May Dept. Stores .. 
McKeesport Tin Plate 
Mont. Ward & Co 


N 
Nash Motor Co. 
National Biscuit 
National Cash Register A 
National Dairy Prod 
National Lead 
National Power & Light 
North American Co, 


oO 


Otis Elevator 
Otis Steel 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Pacific Lighting .... 
Packard Motor Car . 
Paramount Publix .. 
Penney (J. C.) 
Phillips Petroleum 
Prairie Oil & Gas 
Prairie Pipe Line 
Procter & Gamble 
Public Service of N. J 
Pullman, Ine. 

Pure Oil 

Purity Bakeries 


RB 
Radio Corp. of America 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Remington-Rand 
Republic Steel 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. Cl. B.... 
Royal Dutch 


Shell Union Oil 

ENS is ais din 00s 60 ws 5.0.0 
Sinclair Consol. 
Skelly Oil Corp 
So. Cal. Edison 
Standard Brands 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co.. 
Standard Oil of Calif oe 
Dtandard Ol of MW, F......s0000. 
Standard Oil of N, Y 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer .... 
Stone & Webster 

Studebaker Corp. 





Texas Corn. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Tide Water 

Timken Roller Bearing 


Uv 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 


: 8. Smelting, Ref. & Mining. 
. 8. Steel Corp 


Vv 
Vanadium Corp. 


Ww 
Warner Brothers Pictures 
Western Union Tel, 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 
White Motor 
Woolworth Co, (F. W.) 
Worthington Pump & Mach 


t Bid Price. § Payable in stock. 


1930 


aa 
High 
113 
36 
114% 
81% 
95% 
70% 
28% 


881% 
159% 
32% 
51% 
61% 
8946 


Last Div'd 


Sale §$ Per 
Low 5/20/81 Share 





Seco 


Securities Analyzed, Rated and 
Mentioned in This Issue 


Industrials 


Air Reduction 

American Can 

American Tobacco 

Anchor Cap 

Auburn Automobile 

Beatrice Creamery 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental Can 

Diamond Match 

Drug, Inc. .....eeeceeecceeceecceeees 176 
General Foods .......2-+--eseeeeeees 177 
General Motors 177 
Gillette Safety Razor 
errr recor rs 167 
Hershey Chocolate 

P. Lorillard 

McKeesport Tin Plate 

Owens-Illinois Glass 

Purity Bakeries 


Bonds 
Ohio Power Co., Ist & Ref. 414s, 1956. 160 


Investment Trusts 


Second National Investors 


Railroads 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Mining 
Great Northern Iron Ore 
Public Utilities 


Brooklyn Union Gas 
Electric Bond & Share 
UCISGED) oo OREN ican sdaaen exes 166 








Brooklyn Union Gas 
(Continued from page 163) 








discussion of the prospects of this 
company and that is the merger possi- 
bilities with Consolidated Gas Co., 
which is now by far the largest public 
utility organization in the metropolitan 
area. In 1928 Consolidated Gas ac- 
quired control of Brooklyn Edison Co. 
which supplies Brooklyn with electricity. 

latter acquisition of course sug- 
gests the logic of Brooklyn Union Gas 
ikewise passing to the larger metro- 
politan utility corporation. The ma- 
terializing of a deal of this nature at 
sme future date is a distinct possi- 
bility and if it does occur, certain defi- 
ute advantages, such as increased 
onomy of operation, may result. 
The Possibility of the event adds a 
egree of speculative flavor to 
Brooklyn Union common stock, but 
imespective of this development the 
company’s future as an independent 
organization seems reasonably assured. 
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How telephone plant 
investment splits up 


» 





* emmen— 
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There are 4 billions of these 
dollars. Altogether they go to 
make up the Bell System plant 
investment — a sum more than 
twenty times what it was in 1900. 

Vast quantities of equipment 
and many kinds of property are 
represented. Aerial plant (cabie, 
poles, wires, etc.) heads the list 
with 28% of the total money 
invested. Central office equip- 
ment comes next with 26%. 
Underground plant (cable, con- 
duit and the like) is 22%, sub- 
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scribers’ equipment 12%, and 
land and building 12%. 

This division of the invest- 
ment is the result of careful 
planning to serve most effectively 
the nation’s growing needs for 
telephone service. From one 
Bell or Bell connecting telephone 
for every 90 people in the United 
States in 1900, the number has 
increased to one telephone for 
every six people. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet “Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 




















100 Share or Odd Lots 


Your orders, whether large or small, 
receive the same careful attention— 
always ... Consult our Statistical De- 
partment freely on investment matters. 


Write Dept. MG-8 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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Commerce Underground 
(Continued from page 155) 








These terminals are huge storage plants 
located with a view to supplying cer- 
tain definite and large areas. The ter- 
minals ship by tank cars and occasion- 
ally by trucks to those company ware- 
houses, bulk plants and customers which 
cannot economically be served direct 
from the refinery. 

The company’s warehouses carry 
various petroleum products in barrels 
and cases and ship either by truck or 
by railroad. The bulk plants are in 
reality miniature reproductions of the 
terminals. Every large oil company 
has hundreds of them. The bulk plants 
supply the company and independent 
service stations and other customers not 
taking tank car shipments. Bulk plants 
seldom distribute by tank cars. Their 
chief reliance is upon tank trucks. 

It is evident from this outline that 
the tank truck is a highly important 
link in the distribution chain of the oil 
industry. This is graphically illustrated 
by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey which operates the largest motor 
trucking fleet in the world. This com- 
pany’s truck system consists of more 
than 16,000 units representing an in- 
vestment of about 85 million dollars, 
divided equally between domestic and 
foreign operations. 

But before drawing any too broad 
conclusions as to the effects of pipe 
lines on the truck business we must 
look into the future. Several possibili- 
ties must be considered. Some authori- 
ties say the pipe line will be limited to 
carrying the crude from the well to the 
refinery and gasoline from the refinery 
to the large terminals or storage plants. 
Tank cars to the bulk plants and tank 
trucks to the final outlets will, they 
maintain, complete the operation. 

More optimistic persons contend that 
in a short time pipe lines will run from 
the refineries to both terminals and 
bulk plants as well as to airports, super- 
service stations and to the large dis- 
tributors and large customers. 

Finally, there are other prophets 
who, somewhat fantastically it seems, 
foresee the day when pipe lines will 
pursue their snake-like way to wher- 
ever gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts are used, even into your home and 
mine. This last prophecy is so far in 
the future it is best to dismiss it so far 
as its influencirfg the near future. 

As to the two other predictions it 
seems reasonable to suppose that if it is 
profitable for an oil company to pipe 
gasoline to its terminals it is equally 
profitable to pipe it direct to the nu- 
merous bulk plants, thereby making the 
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use of terminals unnecessary. And, if 
the terminals should become unneces- 
sary then the tank truck would enjoy 
an even larger measure of popularity 
than it now does. In fact it is not ask- 
ing too much of credulity to foresee the 
day when the refinery will refine the 
gasoline and send it through pipes to 
the bulk plants for delivery to prac- 
tically all retail outlets and customers 
by tank truck. In this event the use of 
tank trucks would increase beyond cal- 
culation. Thus, what the railroads 
would lose the pipe line and the tank 
truck, and hence the truck manufac- 
turer, would gain. 


Effect on Shipbuilding 


There are still other industries which 
have either felt or will eventually feel 
the effects of this growth of pipe lines. 
One of these is the shipbuilding indus- 
try. At present tank steamers are in 
constant service carrying crude oil and 
refined products from the California, 
Texas and Louisiana fields to refineries 
and terminals on the Eastern Seaboard. 
It is likely that with more and more 
pipe lines being built the use of these 
tank steamers will decline. Even today 
it is possible to move oil from the Texas 
and mid-continent fields to refineries on 
the Eastern Seaboard. Still other pipe 
lines traversing the same general terri- 
tory are now under construction. 


So evident is it that the expansion 
of pipe lines benefits the steel industry 
that comments seems superfluous. But 
the extent of this new business for the 
steel industry is important enough to 
justify passing mention. For instance, 
an order for 50,000 tons of steel was 
placed for a 155-mile link of natural 
gas line. Another company recently 
announced it had placed an order with 
one of the large steel companies for 
325,000 tons of 12-inch steel pipe to be 
used for a relatively small pipe line in 
connection with its properties in the 
new East Texas oil fields. In the con- 
struction of another line 210,000 tons 
of 24-inch pipe and 100,000 tons of 
smaller pipe, 8 inches to 16 inches in 
diameter, will be used. These are just 
a few scattered items. But they do in: 
dicate that the development of pipe 
lines is an important consideration in 
the prosperity of the steel industry. 

New pipe lines are continually being 
projected. Three long distance gaso- 
line lines and numerous smaller ones 
are now being constructed. Natural 
gas is still finding new markets and 
hence a need for more pipe lines. The 
present system of crude oil lines is by 
no means complete. So long as new 
wells are drilled, and new oil fields 
opened up, new crude oil lines will be 
required. It will be many years before 
these new veins of industry and com- 
merce will have distributed themselves 


to all parts of the nation’s anatomy, 
Although oil and natural gas ling 
are only in the initial period of their 
growth and usefulness a few other jp. 
dustries are beginning to contemplate 
the possibility of sending their product; 
through pipes. Several pipe manufac. 
turers have already conducted experi 
ments to determine the feasibility of 
sending pulverized grain, flour and coal 
through pipes for long distances. 
While some may scoff at the pros 
pects of sending these commodities 
through pipes we must not forget that 
what is impossible today is frequently 
routine tomorrow. In fact, the present 
pipe line network easily proves that. 








The Ohio Power Co. 
Ist & Ref. 414s, 1956 
(Continued from page 161) 








1951, at 100 thereafter to June 2, 
1954, and at 100 thereafter to ma- 
turity. 

Figures covering 1930 are not yet 
available, but at the end of 1929 the 
company had outstanding $57,527,000 
funded debt, $17,668,800 of 6% pre- 
ferred stock and 1,165,375 no-par 
shares of common stock all owned by 
American Gas & Electric Co. Gross 
earnings for 1929 amounted to $17, 
251,745 and net after operating ex: 
penses, taxes and depreciation and after 
crediting other income amounted to 
$9,463,597. This was equivalent to 
2.71 times the bond interest and other 
charges. In 1928 these charges were 
earned 2.75 times. 








Containers Compete With 
Themselves 


(Continued from page 165) 








board. And its opening wedge is the 
fiber milk container. 

Now the glass milk bottle business 
in itself is nothing to be despised. 
Thatcher Manufacturing Co. for ex’ 
ample, which is exclusively engaged in 
this production, has an annual cv 
pacity of well over 150,000,000 bottles, 
while it was only recently that the 
Owens company acquired two other 
concerns in an effort to obtain some 
of this profitable business. The new 
comer is Sealcones, Inc., makers of a 
machine which takes a roll of paraffined 
paper at one end and turns out fille 
bottles at the other on a royalty basis 
The dairy companies are now said to 
have found a remedy for their breakage 
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14 Points Profit on 


4 Stocks in 6 Days 


A Few of the Many Letters 
Received From Our Subscrib- 
ers Within the Past Month 






“I like your method of service better than 
any others to which I have subscribed in 
that you recommend but a few stocks at a 
time and carry advices for selling as well 
as for buying.” (Massachusetts) 


“T have been a subscriber to the Forecast 
for several months and bave been very much 
pleased with your Trading Advices, having 
found them profitable. At the time I en- 
tered my subscription, being so far away 
from New York, I feared I would be work- 
ing _ at a disadvantage.” (Cali- 
ornia. 


“I am more than pleased with the Forecast. 
I have been making money—which I was 
not doing when I was taking other peoples’ 
advice.” (Illinois) 


“The service has been thoroughly satisfac- 
tory and every subscriber for the last six 
months certainly must consider that you have 
done remarkably well.” (Texas) : 


“I wish to rake this opportunity to express 
my keen satisfaction with the efficiency, 
promptness and conservatism of your serv- 
ice.” (New York) 


“I have now had vour service for a matter 
of about five months and wish to express 
my satisfaction at the results obtained by 
following it. I have made very substantial 
profits and am desirous of continuing the 
service.” (Oregon) 





UBSCRIBERS to THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS 
FoRECAST of The Magazine of Wall Street are 
making money in this market. Those following our 
Trading Advices have just taken 14 points profit—with 
no losses—in American Telephone & Telegraph, Sears 
Roebuck, National Biscuit and Columbian Carbon. 
None were carried more than six days. 


A capital of $1,500 would enable you to follow our Trad- 
ing Advices on a 10 share basis on conservative margin. 


Consistently Successful Service 
Month After Month 


As a subscriber to the Forecast you could have made money every 
month this year. This is shown by the record of every completed 
transaction in our three active departments from January 1 to date. 
It totals 105 points net profit, and is continually growing. The 
record is available on request. 


Do not sit back any longer and permit your capital in securities to 
melt away. Mark down your costs through profits in the market 
and make money as well. You can take aggressive action to steadily 
build up your capital and secure a growing income—under our 
definite and continuous guidance. 


So that you may benefit from the profit opportunities being created 
in the current market phase—and take advantage of investment 
opportunities as they develop during the coming months—it is 
important that you act now. Mail the coupon below with your re- 








mittance—today. 


This Complete Service for Six Months Only $75 


(a) 

Investments Mainly for In- . 
come but with possibilities 
for enhancement in value 
due to investor demand. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Bond and Preferred 
Stock Departments. 


(b) 
Investments for Income 
and Profit. Sound dividend- 
paying common stocks, en- 
titled to investment rating, 
with good profit possibilities. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Bargain Indicator. 


(ce) 

Speculative Investments 
that offer outstanding possi- 
bilities for price apprecia- 
tion over a moderate period. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Unusual Opportunities 
Department. 


(d) 
Trading Advices through 
the intermediate swings 
(for the purpose of secur- 
ing profits that may be 
applied to the purchase of 
investment and income-pro- 
ducing securities). 


So that you may take immediate steps to place your present portfolio on a sound and profit-pointing basis, 
send us with your subscription a list of your security holdings for our analysis and r. mendati 





The Investment and 
Business Forecast 
of 
THE MacazINng 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: TICKERPUB 


I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Fore- 
cast. I understand that I am entitled to the complete service outlined above. ($150 will 
cover a 13 months’ subscription.) 
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—_—_—— described in (c). 


RS! =) Telegraph me collect the current Trading Advices and thereafter as described in (d). 
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OiTelegraph me collect the current Bargain Indicator recommendation and thereafter as 
described in (b). 
O) Telegraph me collect the current Unusual Opportunity recommendation and thereafter as 














New York Curb Exchange 




















IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of May 21, 1931 


1931 
Price Range 
———— Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Aluminum Co. of Amer...... 224 113% 117 
Amer. Commonwealth Pr-A 
(Bt. 10%) ...ccccccccees 7 11% #«=12 
Amer, Cyanamid ‘‘B’”’ ....... 12% 6% ™G 
Amer. Founders ............-- 5% 3 8 
Amer, & Foreign Pwr. War.. 31% 14% 16% 
Amer. Gas Elec. (1)......... 97% 6% 62% 
Am. Lt. & Traction (2%).... 54% 39% 39% 
Amer. Superpower (.40)..... 19% 9% 10% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. ‘‘A’’ (2)... 28% 17% 18 
Brazil T. L. & P. (8% stk.) 28% 18% 15% 
Central Stat. El. (10% stk.) 12% 8 8% 


Cities Service (.30) ......... 20% 9% 11 


Cities Service Pfd. (6) ...... 84% 71 15% 
Commonwealth & South. War. 2% 1% 1% 
Com. Water Ser. (.12%).... 12% 8 10% 
CN GIPERi crc ccwccevessecccs 15 5% 10% 


Crocker Wheeler ........... 


Deere & Co. (1.20).......... 25 
Durant Motors .............- 8% 1% % 


1 
Elec, Bond Share (6% stk.).. 61 38 39% 
Ford Motor of Can. A (1.20). 29% 16% 16% 
Ford Motors, Ltd. (.36%)... 19% 12% 12% 
Fox Theatre A............-. 6% 2% % 
50% 65% 


Gen. G. & E, Conv. Pfd. B (6) 78 
Gold Seal El................ 1% % % 


Gt. A. & P, Tea N-V (6).. 260 167% 197 
Goldman Sachs T............ 11% 5% 6% 
ge Ee 15 45 5 
Hudson Bay M. & &........ 6% os 


1931 
Price Range 
Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Humble Oil (2%) ..........-. 2 52% 538% 
Insull, Invest. Inc. (6% stk.) 49% 29% 31 
Internat. Pet. (1) ......... 5% 10% 10% 
International Utilities B..... 10% 5% 6% 
Lone Star Gas (new) (.88).. 25 144 16% 
Mid West Util. (8% stk.)... 25% 17% 18% 
Mo., Kansas Pipe Line....... 11 4% 4% 
New Mex. & Ariz. Land..... 3 1% 1% 
POU TED | cccsccccceccess 58% 29 29% 
Niagara Hudson Power (.40). 15% 9% 10% 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. A war. 3% 1% 2% 
he i PS eee 8% 5% 5% 
Pennroad Corp. (.20)......... 8% 5 5% 
Public Util. Holding Corp. of 
ee ars 6% 8% 8% 
St. Regis Paper (1) ........ 21% 11% 12% 
Salt Creek Producers (1.40).. 7% 45% 5 


Selected Industries 


Standard Oil of Ind. (2)..... 38% 24% 24% 
Standard Oil of Ky. (1.60).. 238% 16% 16% 
Otuts Moter Car ..........0% 18% 28% 
Transcontinental Air Trans... 8% 83% 65% 


Trans Lux 


U. 8 Elec. Pwr. (w. w.).... 8% 
Utility Pow. & Lt, (1.02%). 14% 6% 7% 
Vacuum Oil (2) 








problems and the expensive business of 
exchanges, washing and washing ma- 
chinery. At least two of the largest, 
National Dairy Products and Borden, 
are beginning to use the new container. 

In addition to the advantages already 
enumerated it is claimed that these 
paper bottles can be filled at a much 
lower temperature than is possible with 
glass and therefore that less ice need 
be carried by the delivery trucks; that 
they weigh very much less; and occupy, 
when used for milk, about half the 
space of a glass container. Perhaps 
their only disadvantages lie in the usual 
public aversion to anything new and 
that a number of states require that 
milk delivered to the householder shall 
have a clearly discernible cream line 
on the bottle. While paper bottles are 
to some extent translucent, there is 
some doubt as to whether they meet 
with the full requirements of this law. 

Treated fiber or cardboard which 
even now so definitely offers a threat 
to the milk bottle division of the con- 
tainer industry, is also something for 
the tin can to think about. Experi- 
ments have undoubtedly been carried 
out using this material instead of a 
can for packing foodstuffs and, while 
not yet successful, there is a magic in 
modern chemistry which one hesitates 
to limit. Incidentally attempts have 
also been made to develop a cellulose 
container on the order of cellophane 
and it is just possible in the distant 
future, that this product will become 
an important factor in the field. 
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A section of the container industry 
which has not yet been touched upon 
is the untreated cardboard division 
which, although it has a competitor in 
tin to some extent as in candy boxes, 
is more affected by conditions inter- 
industry than extra-industry. In fact 
if this business could only clean its own 
house, it would have little to fear from 
the outside. Container Corp. of Ameri- 
ca is a typical company in this division, 
where overproduction, cut-throat com- 
petition and other prevalent evils are 
having a gala time. The company 
manufactures solid fiber containers, 
corrugated paper and containers, fold- 
ing boxes and allied products, using 
waste paper as the principal raw ma- 
terial. Throughout the industry, pro- 
ductive capacity has increased much 
faster than demand and as no one com- 
pany controls even 10% of the busi- 
ness, a regular “free-for-all,” with price 
cutting the principal weapon, has de- 
veloped. These unsatisfactory condi- 
tions are concisely reflected in the Con- 
tainer company’s report for 1930, 
which showed net income of $105,166 
against $774,418 for 1929 and $1,410,- 
000 for the banner year 1927. The 
cutlook is obscure because until the 
majority of the eighty-odd concerns in 
the field of which at least 20 are esti- 
mated to be direct competitors of Con- 
tainer, can agree upon some form of 
rationalization there is no reason to ex- 
pect much improvement. 

While the foregoing must not be 
considered complete, it will serve to in- 


dicate the great breadth of the cop 


tainer industry and may be used per. 
haps as a base for further inquiry by 
the individual needing guidance ag ty 
the manner in which the various diy. 
sions interlock one with the other 
Mention should also be made of the 
new quick freezing process where 
the natural flavor of nearly all food. 
stuffs is fully preserved. This compara. 
tively new development may prove a 
serious rival for the whole container 
industry, be it can, glass jar or treated 
cardboard, by influencing a decrease in 
the consumption of foods now packed 
in containers of some kind. 








Auburn—a Bull Stock in 4 
Bear Market 


(Continued from page 159) 








automobile shows and the financial dis- 
trict began to be flooded with reports 
of record-breaking sales. To what ex 
tent sales were aided by stock market 
publicity and to what extent the stock’s 
advance was a true reflection of com 
pany developments is one of those puz- 
zles as baffling as determining whether 
the chicken precedes the egg or vice 
versa. Certainly the action of the 
stock commanded a public notice that 
millions in advertising could not have 
bought. And certainly the Auburn 
management, from Cord down, re 
vealed that it knew just as much about 
publicity as about building and selling 
cars. 

Cord announced that Auburn would 
turn out more than 40,000 cars in 
1931, as compared with less than 13, 
000 during 1930. Whether this predic- 
tion will prove accurate remains to be 
seen but sales for the first five months 
of Auburn’s fiscal year, up to May 1, 
amounted to 18,338 cars, against 6,117 
in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

Auburn’s Chicago publicity office 
began to function overtime putting out 
favorable statements date-lined Auburn, 
Ind. One of these credited the ad- 
vance of the stock to knowledge by 
dealers, parts manufacturers and others 
of “recent favorable developments in 
Auburn's outlook.” Another carried 
the inference that no pool manipulation 
was involved, adding that “the whole 
activity is the result of what our com 
pany has been doing in the way of pro 
duction.” There can be no question 
but that this campaign of publicity was 
effective. It perhaps reached the 
height of shrewdness when Auburn 
sent the following telegram to ninety 
firms from which it buys parts and ma’ 
terials: 

“We want to impress upon you the 
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fact that our line has met with phe- 
nomenal acceptance and orders are 
coming in so rapidly that the situation 
will be serious if we are unable to make 
deliveries due to shortage of ma- 
terials.” 

The keynote of Auburn’s success ap- 
pears to be alertness to changing condi- 
tions. This suggests that small cor- 
porate size need not be a handicap but 
may even be advantageous in permit- 
ing elasticity of policy. Since 1925 
Auburn has managed to hoid its own 
in engineering, styling and merchan- 
dising. Whether there is any perma- 
nent significance in its present spurt, of 
course, must remain to be seen. How 
it would fare without Chairman Cord, 
for example, is worth pondering. Fur- 
thermore, other motor makers from 
time to time have temporarily set the 
pace, only to see competitors subse- 
quently overtake them in a race that 
never ends. 

Auburn earnings for the first fiscal 
quarter, ended February 28, amounted 
to $202,409, or $1.06 per share, a rate 
which, if projected through the year, 
obviously would fall far short of justi- 
fying recent prices for the stock. This 
does not reflect heavy March, April 
and May sales, however, and may also 
have been held down by conservative 
charge-offs for development expenses. 
Official figures bearing upon the true 
current earning power are lacking. 
The second quarter report will provide 
a better indication as to how far the 
stock has actually soared above a base 
of reality in its flight of speculative 
fancy. 

Meanwhile we have been treated to 
a very striking demonstration of what 
can be done with adroit publicity and 
effective bullish manipulation even in a 
bear market, provided support is 
afforded by a favorable industrial 
setting. 











Diamond Match 
(Continued from page 171) 








At the time this sale was consum- 
mated the new common shares were 
quoted on a “when issued” basis on 
the Curb Exchange at 15 and had been 
as low as 114%. Accordingly the po- 
tential investor, while examining the 
gradual downtrend of earnings in the 
last decade, also must consider that the 
action of banking interests in paying 
$37.14 per share for the stock presum- 
ably takes into account factors and pos- 
sibilities not fairly reflected in the cur- 
rent market valuation. 

@ preferred stock which share- 
Olders received in exchange for the 
old common in itself makes up $7.50 
of the old $8 dividend on common and 
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MARKET STATISTICS 


N. Y. Times 

N. Y. Times —Dow, Jones Avgs.— 7—50 Stocks——, 

40 Bonds 30 Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 
Menflay, May 21.........00... 83.71 151.56 86.35 141.90 137.87 
Tuebiay, May 128... . 262.6625 83.71 150,24 84.68 139.89 187.09 
Wednesday, May 13........... 83.68 149.63 83.31 139.43 185.99 
Thursday, May 14............. 83.51 146.64 80.68 187.88 134,41 
Wretee, WOT Weiss ccc. osc ciew nes 83.24 144,49 79.63 134.82 180.77 
Saturiay, May 16..........5.. 83.34 142.95 79.40 133.21 181.40 762,930 
Wey, THAF BG. 6c' wvcvcces 82.95 139.52 75.58 181.20 125.98 
Tuesday, May 19.............- 82.64 138.86 75.85 128.84 124.98 
Wednesday, May 20........... 82.68 137.74 76.69 180.27 125.02 
Thursday, May 21,..........-. 82.63 189.54 79.05 129.13 123.98 
Friday, May 22............+-. 82.77 139.49 19.74 129.61 126.5T 
Saturday, May 28............. 82.92 137.90 78.81 128.83 126.70 550,110 














1,650,103 
1,334,300 
1,666,610 
1,770,790 
2,380,350 


2,536,065 
2,778,355 
2,819,825 
2,352,580 
1,558,290 





in addition, prior to the recapitaliza- 
tion, a special dividend of $25 was 
paid. Thus the interlude, expected to 
be brief, in which the new common is 
without a dividend, has been gener- 
ously compensated for. 

The purpose of the recapitalization, 
as officially explained, is to extend the 
company’s scope of activity to wider 
markets, with increased diversity of 
production and sales; to provide cash 
for future expansion without senior 
security financing and without weaken- 
ing cash resources and liquid assets; to 
increase and further insure the sta- 
bility and permanence of the business 
and its profits; and “to. pay reasonable 
dividends and to hold up—through 
dividend disbursements, as well as bal- 
ance sheet strength and net assets—the 
market value of the company’s capital 
stock, both preferred and common, as 
far as economic and competitive condi- 
tions and sound conservative business 
procedure will permit.” 

The future price of the common 
shares naturally will depend largely 
upon the success of the expansion plans 
herein indicated but not revealed in de- 
tail. Large holdings of cash and book 
value of $39.21 per common share are 
favorable features. Recently there has 
been some lessening of cut-throat do- 
mestic competition in match sales and 
tariff adjustments have checked the 
harmful influence of foreign dumping. 

The 1931 outlook, as. far as it can 
now be seen, suggests a year of average 
volume in the match business but of 
continued low average prices. It is the 
belief of the Diamond management, 
however, that prices of its products 
will show a tendency to rise from 
established low levels rather than to fall 
still lower. The general lumber mar- 
ket threatens to remain depressed and 
unsatisfactory for some time to come, 
and profits in miscellaneous merchan- 
dising, retail lumber yards, etc., will 
continue to depend largely upon the 
country’s general economic condition. 
It seems probable, however, that 1930 
will stand as the low record year in 
volume, prices and profits, particularly 
2“ domestic match manufacture and 
sale. 











The Big Problems Before 
the World 


(Continued from page 141) 








back sanity. Only then can we succeed 
in working out of our present difficul- 
ties, adjust our production to the true 
size of the existing markets and lay 
far-sighted plans for the regulation 
and expansion of output. From the 
present outlook it would seem that 
until the less advanced people are 
lifted to a higher standard of life and 
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can demand and pay for more goods, 
the leading nations of the world will 
have ample opportunity to practice 
their national self-sufficiency! 

Even our own country may find it 
necessary to revamp its agriculture as 
to produce only enough wheat and 
cotton for the needs of our own 
people. Every wheat-growing nation 
cannot continue to produce to the 
limits of natural bounty and expect 
to sell at a profit in world markets. 
If we or any nation, feel the economic 
need for larger foreign trade it appears 
that we will have to foster that trade 
by colonial development and through 
the process of greater distribution of 
wealth. 

Such a program now necessitated by 
the problems before the world will not 
of course be consummated over-night. 
Its accomplishment demands thought 
and planning in every civilized coun- 
try; but adversity will prove, as it 
always has, a challenge to human 
ability to resurrect itself from tem- 
porary difficulties and press forward to 
new heights. 








Europe Picks on Our Tariff 
as a Political Expedient 


(Continued from page 150) 








can tariffs. The fact is that the busi- 
ness storm which has overtaken the 
world has compelled almost all of the 
nations to take at least temporary tariff 
measures to protect their own status 
quo. They are all trying to establish 
water tight compartments, in order, as 
they think, to keep their own part of 
the ship afloat while international trade 
as a whole sinks to the depths. 


Another departure of the Tariff 
Commission is perhaps responsible for 
the fact that so few foreign nations 
have taken advantage of their right of 
appeal for a change in the rates. That 
is the earnest effort of the Tariff Com- 
mission to establish fair valuations for 
goods subject to duty. Unlike most 
tariffs, the American tariff law makes 
the foreign valuation the basis to which 
the rate is applied, the general custom 
being to make the c. i. f. valuation the 
basis. Incidentally, this is a fact al- 
ways to be kept in mind when compar- 
ing the tariff rates of various countries. 
Obviously a tariff rate that is applied 
to goods after the expenses of insurance 
and freight have been added to cost is, 
in effect, much higher than the same 
nominal rate applied to cost only. 
When an American firm asks for a 
higher tariff it has to show its cost rec- 
ords to the Commission. Now the 
commission is making an especial effort 
to ascertain foreign costs, so that fair 


comparisons can be made. To that end 
John F. Bethune has been established 
in Brussels as the special foreign repre. 
sentative of the Commission for the 
purpose of encouraging European ex. 
porters to put their facts on the table. 
In other words, the Commission ig de. 
liberately encouraging foreign export. 
ers to present facts that may controvert 
data submitted by citizens. When this 
plan is fully carried out and the for. 
eign exporters co-operate there will be 
no room for allegations of unfair valua- 
tions, either in investigations or in ap- 
praisals at American custom houses, 

This article is not intended to be a 
defense of the tariff schedules of the 
new tariff act, nor of the act itself, out. 
side the flexible tariff provisions (al- 
though, owing to the world business 
crisis, it has probably been less harm- 
ful than its opponents believed it would 
be, and more helpful than its friends 
foresaw). But the world is in a fever 
of tariff raising, with which our own 
raises happen to synchronize, fortunate- 
ly, in many instances. 

While it is true that in 1930 the 
American tariffs worked out in actual 
practice to 47.1 per cent ad valorem 
of the dutiable goods imported, the 
customs revenues collected were only 
about 16 per cent of the total value of 
of the goods imported, free and dutiable. 
From the point of view of international 
trade restriction the relation of duties 
collected to the entire value of imports 
is more significant than that of the col- 
lections to only dutiable goods. On this 
basis it will be seen that even when our 
present duties are compared with duties 
of other countries before their recent 
changes (as in the accompanying car: 
toon) many other nations have higher 
rates. Besides, the difference between 
foreign and c. i. f. valuations makes the 
American rates lower than they seem 
to be. 

Great Britain boasts, or complains, 
of being a free trade country out: 
side of certain “safeguarded” indus- 
tries, but she actually collects “reve- 
nue” duties on imports that are prac: 
tically the same in total amount as the 
income the United States receives from 
its frankly protective duties. Thus, in 
1929, the United Kingdom’s customs 
revenues totaled a little under $600 
million, and those of the United States 
a trifle over that figure. The free part 
of the American tariff law constitutes 
the greatest free trade market in the 
world. It is also a curious fact that 
American imports have steadily in- 
creased after each new higher tariff law 
—a fact that suggests that our scheme 
of duties, high though it is, is not su 
a barrier to international trade as it has 
been represented to be. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that an impartial court, 
overhauling the American tariff sched’ 
ules, would find many of them relative- 
ly high, it is probable that it would 
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also find that when simplicity and sin- 
cerity of statute and administration are 
taken into consideration many other 
nations have gone further than we 
have in clogging mutually beneficial in- 
ternational trade. The chief reason 
why high American tariffs are singled 
out for attack by foreign interests is 
that all the world owes us, and must 
pay us with goods, but finds the settle- 
ment process sadly blocked by our tar- 
fs on manufactured goods. Low 
American tariffs would facilitate the 
payment of their debts—and at the 
same time give them access to the best 
market in the world. But that gets us 
into another subject—that of interna- 
tional political debts. 

No doubt, after the present depres- 
sion is over, there will be a new urge 
toward lower tariffs the world over. 
The statesmen of Europe admit in prin- 
ciple in their current conferences in 
Geneva that less tariff and more trade 
is what they all need. When it comes 
to an impartial undertaking to recon- 
struct the tariff fabrics of the world to 
mutual advantage the United States 
will doubtless be present. But it might 
be well in the meantime for Europe to 
take a leaf out of American experience 
and rearrange its own tariffs in such a 
manner as to create a vast home mar- 
ket. 








Russia Menaces Both Labor 
and Capital 


(Continued from page 148) 








that of oil. In view of the surplus 
production of oil in the United 
States and the world generally, and 
the resulting depressed condition of 
the industry, the forcing of Russian oil 
exportation has created great alarm, 
and is daily taken into consideration by 
every producer and buyer of, and every 
investor and speculator in oil. Export 
prices are said to be 10 to 15 per cent 


below world prices. Oil ranks third in 
American exports and the prosperity of 
the industry depends upon them. 

In oil as in everything else the Soviet 
authorities find the private capitalistic 
industries of other lands ready and 
keen to help them for the sake of im- 
mediate profit. 

The Standard Oil Company of 
New York despite the tremendous 
overproduction of oil in the United 
States, has been purchasing gasoline 
and kerosene from the Soviet oil 
trust and selling it in the Near and 
Far East, where it is displacing Ameri- 
can products. At the same time 
the Russians have been dumping oil 
in Switzerland, Belgium, England, Ire- 
land, Austria, Italy and elsewhere at 
a price about equal to the cost of trans- 
portation—again to get cash at any 
cost, and incidentally disrupt normal 
distribution. While keeping their own 
people in the dark as to these export 
prices they cite the sales, for foreign 
social disorganization purposes, as 
proof to the world “that they produce 
more cheaply than the capitalists and 
show the safe, sane and unwasteful 
methods of the Soviet government.” I 
understand that the Royal Dutch Shell 
and other oil interests would like to 
enter into an understanding with the 
Soviet government to stabilize the sell- 
ing and distributing of Russian oil, but 
that American oil interests prefer their 
present alliance with the Russians 
despite the fact that the latter continu- 
ally undercut Standard prices of Rus- 
sian oil products. When one contem- 
plates our great American corpora- 
tion’s apparently self-destructive policy 
he wonders whether we are not afflicted 
with the madness the gods first com- 
municate to those whom they would 
destroy. 

The budget allocation for the pro- 
duction of industrial machinery from 
1929 to 1933 calls for about six billion 
rubles. The output last year was 
greatly in excess of that for the year 
before, except in steam turbines and 


textile machinery. Although the pro- 
gram calls for about doubling the in- 
dustrial machinery output in 1931 it 
will not be realized, and the necessity 
will continue for importing heavy ma- 
chinery on a large scale. 

The capacity of the agricultural ma- 
chinery plants is growing rapidly. The 
present output of automobiles and trac- 
tors remains disappointingly small, due 
largely to mismanagement and the 
stupefying inefficiency of the work- 
men, although large compared with ap- 
proximately zero four years ago. The 
ultimate schedule for tractors, mainly 
for agricultural use, is 175,000 a year, 
and of automobiles 250,000. This out- 
put will still leave a large room for 
imports if the agricultural programs 
are carried out. Naturally, the progress 
of the motor industry in Russia is 
largely to the credit of the cooperating 
American firms. 

Impressive advances are being real- 
ized in iron and steel production and 
marked progress is being made in the 
production of copper, zinc, lead and 
manganese ore. Of the latter the larg- 
est and highest grade deposits in the 
world are found in Russia, providing 
an inexhaustible supply for manganese 
steel and other uses. Imports of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, aluminum and 
nickel .are large but are being reduced 
where possible. For example the 
French have contracted to construct 
two aluminum plants on the Dneiper 
with an output of 20,000 tons annu- 
ally. 

As an aside, this latter development 
is amusing for the reason that although 
the French are disturbed over the fact 
that the aluminum output is to be used 
for airplane construction, under Ger- 
man direction, apparently however the 
desire for immediate profit transcends 
all else. Let the future take care of 
itself! 

While it is true that so far the harm 
Russian development may have done to 
us is almost entirely through disruption 
of our trade with other countries, and 


















































Soviet-American Trade from 1923-24 to 1929-30 
(In Thousand Dollars) 
a PURCHASES — 4 SALES. q 
Soviet Per Cent Per Cent Balance in 
Fiscal Years Amtorg Other Gain Over Amtorg Other Gain Over Total Favor of 
(Beginning Trading § Organiza- Preceding Trading Organiza- Preceding Trade United 
Oct. 1) Corporation* tions Total Year Corporation* tions Total Year Turnover States 
1928-24.......... 4,092 39,824 a or 1,631 5,214 COM «seus 50,761 $7,071 
a See 40,859 46,079 **86,938 97.9 6,671 8,737 15,408 125.1 102,346 71,530 
pei aa ee 13,157 35.403 48,560 **0_44,1 7,187 16,961 24,148 56.7 72,708 24,412 
cy ied SEE 26,325 45,364 71,689 47.6 9,489 11,605 21,094 ***_12.6 92,783 50,595 
1987-28.......... 33,146 58,086 91,232 27.3 12,292 10,015 22,307 5.7 113,539 68,925 
=a oa OOO 72,230 35,421 107,651 18.0 17,709 13,040 30,749 37.8 138,400 76,902 
a ae 128,793 20,430 149,223 38.6 26,325 4,692 31,017 0.9 180,240 118,206 
| eee 318,602 _ 280,607 a ee 81,304 10,264 to ar ‘750,777 447,641 
NOTE—Total of American exports in 1929 to all countries was $5,426 million, of which Russia took only 0.5 per cent. * Includes 
small amount purchased by Amtorg outside of the U. 8. * Includes $20,000,000 worth of flour. *** Decline. 
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our imports from Russia are of negligi- 
ble volume it is well known from Rus- 
sian official sources that the Soviet 
authorities consider that they have 
their best opportunities in some lines in 
the United States because it is the most 
highly developed market in the world 
and capable of consuming and paying 
for vast quantities of goods. It is also 
the country which, if friendly, can give 
them the greatest help in the develop- 
ment of Russia. Naturally, the goods 
the Russians have in mind for mass ex- 
port to this country are raw materials, 
such as timber, coal and certain ores. 
Owing to the inferior nature of Ameri- 
can Manganese deposits they have 
made great progress in exports to us of 
manganese, so essential in the manufac- 
ture of steel. It is impossible for the 
domestic mines to compete with the 
Russian. There seems to be no reason 
why large quantities of Russian lumber 
cannot be laid down at American ports, 
except for embargoes. A large quantity 
of pulpwood for paper manufacture is 
actually coming from Russia now, to 
the discomfort of the New England 
and Canadian pulpwood producers. 
Russian hard coal is already something 
of a factor in New England. In this 
connection it must not be forgotten 
that the forest and coal industries have 
been long chronically depressed, and 
that they suffer from overproduc- 
tion. 

Like the United States, France as a 
government still holds aloof but not the 
businessmen. For example, recently a 
French firm got a contract for electrical 
products from Russia which, being un- 
willing themselves to finance, sublet to a 
German firm which can have its paper 
discounted by Germany. In fact a 
delegation of French business men 
is about to visit Russia with an 
eye for orders. Although she is deep 
in the Russian mire, there is a strong 
agitation in England to cut entirely 
loose from Russia and even withdraw 
from diplomatic relations with her. 
In Germany the view is held that 
the United States Government is the 
only great government that is pursuing 
a consistent course—yet our govern- 
ment does morally encourage the Rus- 
sian export business. But without the 
governmental guarantee that the indus- 
trial exporters of other nations have, 
our exporters—and their banks—have 
to carry all the risk. The result is that 
the Russians pay fancy prices for 
American goods and stand the costs of 
dificult financing. The tendency is, 
therefore, for Russia to restrict her 
purchases here. 

The inconsistent situation of virtu- 
ally all countries professing fear of 
Russian political and commercial pene- 
tration and at the same time scrambling 
to serve Russia in her Five-Year Plan, 
which is avowedly aimed at them, can 
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be variously explained. The Europeans 
say that in the absence of any con- 
certed action against Russia it is neces- 
sarily a case of every nation grabbing 
Russian orders while the grabbing is 
good, leaving the future to take care 
of itself. So I found that even while 
the merry game of helping the Russians 
on with their schemes proceeds apace, 
there is much discussion in Europe 
of meeting the concentrated economic 
power of Russia with some sort of an 
economic alliance against her, one that 
even contemplates war as the last re- 
sort. The idea is that Russian dump- 
ing should be stopped and that the 
other nations should take from Russia 
what they need, without injury to their 
own economic structures, instead of let- 
ting Russia dump at will to further her 
dual economic and political interests. 
A complete boycott of Russian trade 
is talked of as a possibility if Russia 
will not “play fair.” 

I was informed that recent visits by 
English delegations to America, to 
France and Germany were made for 
the purpose of feeling out the situation. 
It is argued that a boycott would wreck 
the Five-Year Plan and leave Russia 
open to normal exploitation by the ad- 
vanced industrial nations. And yet 
England is eagerly manufacturing mili- 
tary airplanes for the Russian army. 

Many European industrialists profess 
to believe that there is nothing funda- 
mentally inconsistent in selling Russian 
goods at a profit even while she is 
megaphoning revolutionary propaganda 
all over the world. Their general argu- 
ment is that any enterprise that lifts the 
standard of living and increases the 
production of wealth in a backward 
nation is a good thing for the world. 
They hold that the Russian people 
will not indefinitely sacrifice them- 
selves for the future, forever give 
up consumption of goods in order to 
hasten industrialization; and that as 
soon as they begin to get a taste of 
the good things of modern life Russian 
economic policy will have to veer more 
toward large domestic consumption. 
The outcome then, it is predicted, will 
be that Russia will not only cease forced 
exportation but will be in the market 
for consumer as well as producer goods. 
Sir George Paish, distinguished British 
economist, recently approved this view, 
saying that the quickest way to stop 
communism is to provide people with 
wealth, that only the poor and hope- 
less are impressed by socialistic theories. 
But, the Soviet system does not seem to 
be doing it. 

Increasing industrialization is likely to 
give the Soviet authorities a multitude 
of problems that will tend to keep them 
from worrying about “saving” the pro- 
letariat of other nations. Today they 
are boasting of no unemployment in 
Russia but the industrialization of ag- 


riculture is likely to displace 30,000. 
000 peasants; in fact, if the peasants 
are taken into account, unemployment 
in Russia is already large. The human 
element in the problem will eventually 
lead to a slowing down of the tempo of 
Russian development as a “drive.” 
Some observers report the Russian 
masses as tired of continual pressure 
and much given to passive sabotage 
necessitating all sorts of encouragement 
from “shock troops” of zealots. 

Taking the long view, there is the 
possibility, if not probability, that run- 
ning Russia will become more and more 
of a capitalistic business and that even 
foreign selling at a loss will come to be 
frowned upon. It is noticeable that 
there is less and less of a tendency to 
subsidize domestic business. Each in- 
dustry is more and more compelled to 
pay its own way. Business is business, 
whether under the jargon of a social 
revolution or of hard-boiled American 
slang. Already piece-work is being in- 
troduced in the factories—no longer 
does the loafer, although nonetheless a 
“brother,” get equal pay for less work. 
Clerks in stores are being stimulated 
by commissions. The works are finding 
that the boss in the front office al- 
though nominally still a “comrade” is 
now a real boss who laughs at the 
committees that come in with much 
conversation. No longer can anybody 
nonchalantly quit a job and joy ride 
around the country on the railroad 
trains. “He who does not work, shall 
not eat” has a new meaning in Russia 
—and not to the old aristocrats. Labor 
is virtually conscripted. In some re 
spects state capitalism is rougher on the 
proletariat than individual capitalism. 
Thus, in time, we may hope that the 
Russians, much improved in most re- 
spects by the revolution, will settle 
comfortably down into the family of 
nations. 


The dire need of European indus 
tries of the Russian market, or any 
other market just now, leaves the Euro- 
pean nations particularly susceptible to 
Soviet proposals for commercial credits. 
Although no nation has yet reached 
the point of floating a Russian loan, 
the tendency is to extend more and 
more liberal credits on the installment 
plan, with governments guaranteeing 
their nationals against losses up to 75 
per cent. Germany has been the leader 
in this guaranteeing practice, which, of 
course, assists manufacturers to procure 
accommodation at the banks to finance 
their production for Russia. Recently 
it was announced that the Bank of In: 
ternational Settlements (part of the 
capital of which is American) has been 
rediscounting this Russo-German 
paper; so, our people are financing the 
German contribution to the Five-Yeat 
Plan. A new purchase and credit 


(Please turn to page 192) 
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Caving systematically is 

one reason why so many people are 

financially successful. You too can 

yet the habit" of saving regularly 
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stallment shares. Write for descriptive 
urhieiay and convince yourself: 
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q ER SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
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Double your money 
in 2 years with Safety 


New issue of Progressive 6% Coupon Shares, 
dividends payable semi-annually. At this 
rate $1,000 grows to $2,000 in 12 years. 
Deposits as low as $5.00 monthly accepted, 
Under supervision of State Banking Dept. 
Write for full details and financial statement. 


Progressive Bldg. & Loan Assn, 
83 Monroe Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Certificates 


Secured by amortized first 
mortgages on improved city 

real estate, these Certificates 

offer a sound short term in- 

vestment, with fixed income 
feature.Ownedbyinvestors Colorado's 
in 46 States and 11 foreign ¢7756" 
countries. Write now for Capital 
Folder C. Association 


SILVER STATE 


Building and Loan Association 
1644 Welton Street : Denver, Colorado 
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ON MONTHLY INSTALLMENT 
FULL PAID AND PRE-PAID SHARES. 


T Oo ASSETS OVER $1,000,000 


COLONIAL BUILDING & LOAN ASS’N. 
OF TEXAS 


Under Supervision State Banking Dept. 
BOX 55 San Angelo, Texas 
A permanent reserve fund association, 
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Issued upon payment of 
able in cash or may accumulate an 
compound semi-annually. 

Established 1916. 


uted to shareholders 
$4,000,000. 


Assets more than $10,000,000 


Permanent Capital and Reserves 
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Savines & Loan 
G. A. McGregor, V. Pres. and Sec’y. 
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“ODD LOT TRADING” 
John Muir & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, are distributing to investors 
their booklet ‘‘Odd Lot Trading,’’ which ex- 
Plains the many advantages diversification 
offers to large and small investors. (225)). 
“FOR INCOME BUILDERS” 
describes a practical Partial Payment Plan, 
whereby sound securities may be purchased 
through monthly payments of as little as 
$10. Build a permanent independent in- 
come through the systematic investing. (318). 
HOW TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT 
Tells you how you can become financially 
independent—how you can retire on an in- 
come—how you can provide money for emer- 









gencies—money to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other needs. (703). 

A COMPLETE FINANCIAL LIBRARY IN 11 VOLUMES 
These eleven Standard Books, published by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, cover every 
Phase of modern security trading and in- 
Vesting. Available at new low prices. 
Write for descriptive circular. (752). 

AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS POWER CORP. 
has issued its annual report containing a 
history of the corporation, its earnings, 
Statistical data, and services rendered. A 
Complimentary copy will be sent to you 
upon request. (761). 

WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Forecast, a 
Security advisory service, conducted by The 
Magazine of Wall Street, definitely advises 
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short and when to close out or cover. (783). 

TRADING METHODS 
he handbook on ‘frading Methods, issued 
by Chisholm & Chapman, contains much 

helpful information for traders. A copy 








will be sent to you upon request together 
with their latest Market letter. (785). 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
An old established New York Stock Ex- 
change house invites the purchase of high 
grade listed securities on monthly time 
payments. Descriptive booklet of plan sent 
on request. (813). 


UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 
G. L, Ohrstrom & Co. have prepared an in- 
teresting analysis of the advantages offered 
by Preferred Stocks in general and Utility 
Preferred Stocks in particular, showing 
present high yields and other advantages. 
24). 


DO YOU SAVE REGULARLY? 
Subscribe to the monthly installment shares 
of the Serial Building Loan & Savings 
Institute, a building and loan association 
operating under strict state supervision. 
Send today for descriptive literature. (835). 
UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION 
An illustrated survey of the Corporation’s 
properties has been prepared and will be 
mailed to you upon request without charge. 
This Corporation is one whose earnings 
were greater in 1930 than in 1929. (839). 
HOW TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY BOND 
A comparative analysis of Associated bonds 
and other utility bonds, based on tests such 
as are used by insurance companies and in- 
vestment banking houses, has been prepared. 
Copy upon request, (849). 
INVESTMENT. PROFIT’ INSURANCE 
The most, logieal form..of investment profit 
insurance is represented by the personal and 
continuous counsel tendered by the Invest- 
ment Management Service. Write for full 
information. No obligation. (861). 





STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
Interested in its future? Copy of the latest 
financial report and list of products manu- 
factured will be mailed to you upon re- 
quest. (868). 


“SOME FINANCIAL FACTS” 

is the title of a booklet issued by Bell 
Telephone Securities Company, which will 
give you some interesting information on 
this giant public utility. Send for your 
complimentary copy. (875). 


A SURE INCOME OF 5% T0 7% 
is made possible by the building and loan 
method of operation in Colorado, where 
state supervision is maintained. Booklet 
876 of Colorado’s largest guaranty capital 
association tells why. 


DIVIDEND PAYING STOCKS BELOW $20 
A brief analyses of the earnings and out- 
look of a list of dividend paying stocks 
selling currently under $20 is contained in a 
circular prepared by McClure, Jones & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Send for 881. 


A CONVERTIBLE BOND YIELDING ABOUT 6.15% 
For the investor who seeks safety with un- 
usual profit possibilities, H. M. Byllesby & 
Co. has prepared a circular which explains 
the reasons why this security is recom- 
mended. Complete details will be for- 
warded by mentioning 882. 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER AND POWER CORP. 

The annual reports of this corporation and 
its principal power subsidiaries covering 
operations for the year 1980 and including 
maps showing location, number and kind of 
properties, territories served and undevel- 
oped resources are ready for distribution. 
Ask for 888. 
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WHY RECOGNIZE RUSSIA? 
By Louis FISCHER 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith 


HIS volume is concerned chiefly 
ib with the attitude of the United 

States Government toward Rus- 
sia. Here are marshaled all the argu- 
ments for and against recognition, but 
it is only fair to state that they are not 
given equal consideration. The author 
is quite obviously an advocate of recog- 
nition, and the book is written with that 
object foremost. 

The chief argument in opposition 
seems to be the “incorrigibility of the 
Soviets”—their insistence upon work- 
ing out their own salvation in their own 
way rather than accepting the advice 
and guidance of their capitalistic 
neighbors. The main reason for recog- 
nition, as presented by the author, ap- 
pears somewhat in the nature of a 
threat—we'll have to do it some time, 
we might as well do it now and share 
in the benefits to be derived rather 
than to incur further the animosity of 
this growing giant which may wreak 
its vengeance upon us at some future 
date. 

While the book cannot be considered 
an unbiased treatment of the subject, 
the author’s arguments are forceful, 
and he is to be thanked for gathering 
together in one place so many facts on 
either side of the question. M. S. D. 


SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE, MEN- 
ACE OR PROMISE 


By J. M. BupisH and SAMUEL S. SHIP- 
MAN 


Horace Liveright 


HE authors, who are economists 
T of the Amtorg Trading Com- 

pany, Russia's official commercial 
organization in this country, have as- 
sembled in compact form a wealth of 
material on world production and trade. 
It is for this that the book should be 
valuable. For the rest, it is carefully 
prepared propaganda to encourage Rus- 
sian-American trade relations. They 
belittle the charge of “dumping” and 
emphasize the plea that Russia is ex- 
porting only that she may in this way 
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pay for her much needed imports. 
They claim that these are largely com- 
plementary, anyway, Russia exporting 
raw and unfinished material and re- 
ceiving in exchange machinery and 
equipment to further her Five-Year 
Plan. Just what the man in the street 
can do about it is questionable. Trade 
with Russia seems to continue despite 
violent arguments both for and against 
it. M. S. D. 


THE LAST STAND 


By EpMuND A. WALSH 
Little, Brown & Co. 


OVIET Russia appears to be one 
S of the topics of discussion about 

which no one can be neutral. 
Certainly as we read Father Walsh’s 
latest book, it is not hard to see the 
antagonism with which he regards his 
subject. His eyes are focused upon the 
miseries of the people, and he is unable 
to see the possible social justice which 
advocates of the new Russia claim will 
be the eventual result of the operation 
of Communism. 

He sees the Five-Year Plan as the last 
trench of Bolshevism, but he does not 
delude ‘himself with prophesies of its 
failure. In fact, “the scales at the.pres- 
ent writing would seem to hang about 
even.” He presents a strong case to- 
ward proving the Soviet government 
and the Communist party to be in ac- 
cord in looking upon the plan as a 
means of undermining capitalist stabili- 
zation. Naturally, he is opposed to 
recognition by this country. 

He emphasizes repeatedly his sym- 
pathy with the Russian people and his 
belief that they are being used merely 
as a means to anend. With their lead- 
ers, it is “not Russia but Communism 
that counts.” 

Father Walsh is handicapped by 
having to depend upon the accounts 
of travelers, the results of investiga- 
tions made in this country and his 
own personal experiences in Russia 
several years ago. If the result seems 
unfair to Russia, it is well to remember 
that the majority of recent books have 
leaned the other way. At any rate, it 
is grippingly told and well worth read- 
ie M. S. D. 





(Continued from page 190) 
agreement between German industrial. 
ists and the Soviet Supreme Economic 
Council covers $75,000,000 worth of 
German goods and extends the partial 
payment period of as much as 33 
months. Last August the Soviet Union 
entered into an agreement with the 
Italian government whereby the latter 
undertook to finance, through guaran- 
tees up to 75 per cent, Russian pur 
chases from Italian firms amounting to 
about 10 million dollars. A recent 
agreement adds 18 million. Credit 
time has been extended beyond the 
former maximum of 52 months. Yet if 
any government in the world is anti- 
thetical to the Soviet government it is 
the Fascist government which kept 
Italy from going communist! More 
paradox! England is financing exports 
to Russia through an Exports Credits 
arrangement for her manufacturers. 
In many instances the Russians meet 
the foreign trade finance problem by 
direct barter, as in Italy, where wheat 
is traded for airplanes. 

From all of these operations it is 
apparent that Russia’s economic posi- 
tion at the moment is undeniably a 
strategic one. In the wheat market she 
tells us in effect, that we are asking 
her to pull our chestnuts out of the 
fire. That while we may consider that 
the price at which she is selling is 
dumping and not competition, she ex- 
presses herself as believing that this 
situation is due only to the weakness of 
the capitalistic system. Then again we 
do not recognize Russia and she feels 
she does not owe us any friendship. 
She is, therefore, willing to be of serv 
ice only at a price and she wants us to 
pay for every concession which she is 
willing to make. 

She is not only striving to bring con’ 
fusion to us at home but abroad as well. 
She is the ace in the hole for France 
who threatens to use Soviet oil unless 
British and American interests make it 
possible for her to acquire her own 
private oil supply through the Mozul 
for her refineries in Marseilles on her 
own ground,—which would further in- 
crease the present over-supply of oil 
throughout the world. 

Russia is the source of raw materials 
to Germany and is of strategic impor 
tance economically in her position be- 
tween the fear and jealousy of France 
and England which drives her closer 
and closer to the Russians. And then 
again she is in the position of bolstering 
up Italy’s position—and so we could 
go on and on ad infinitum. 

To sum it up there can be no sincere 
concerted action in Europe against Rus 
sian products because of nationalistic 
fears and ambitions. As far as Americé, 
“the good provider and big-hearted 
banker,” is concerned, Europe expects 
us to hold the bag anyway. 
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Dividends and Interest 








Midland United 
Company 


Notice of Dividend 


The Board of Directors of the 
Midland United Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend upon each share outstand- 
ing of the Convertible Preferred 
Stock, Series A, of the Company, 
consisting of seventy-five (75) 
cents, in cash,orone-fortieth (1/40) 
of a share of Common Stock of 
the Company, at the election of 
the holder, such election to be 
made fifteen business days before 
June 24, 1931. 

This dividend is payable on 
June 24, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 1, 1931. 

BERNARD P. SHEARON, 
Secretary. | 














GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


MADISON AVENUE & 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

At a meeting held today, the directors of this 
company declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of one doliar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each 
share of its Cumulative and Participating Prior 
Preferred Stock, issued and outstanding, payable 
on July ist, 1931, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 10th, 1931, and the 
regular quarterly dividend of one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) on each share of its Cumulative and 
Participating Second Preference Stock, issued and 
outstanding, payable on July ist, 1931, to stock- 
holders cf record at the close of business on 
June 10th, 1931. 

Dated, New York, May 12th, 1931. 

B. M, FELLOWS, Treasurer. 


AveRican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
SUT 167th Dividend 
Tue regular quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
sg} and Twenty-Five Cents 

“ap” ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on July 15, 1931, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1931. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 99 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital Stock 
of this Company has been declared payable at the 
Treasurer's Office No. 165 Broadway, New York, 

Y., on Wednesday, July 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at three o'clock P, M., on Thurs- 
day, May 28, 1981. The stock transfer books will 
not be closed for the payment of this dividend. 
" J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., May 20, 1981. 














TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
May 12, 1931. 
The Board of Directors of the Tennessee Cor- 
— has this day declared a quarterly divi- 
‘aa of twelve and one-half (12%c) cents per 
ve on the issued and outstanding capital stock 
aan € company, payable June 15, 1931, to stock- 
—* record at the close of business on May 


Treasurer. 
(ee 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 





60 Broadway, New York, May 14, 1981. 
A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. ($2.00 
ok share) on the Capital Stock of the Company 
be paid on July 15, 1931, to stockholders of 
tecord at the close of business on June 20, 1931. 
SAMUEL ©. MUMFORD, Treasurer. 


MAY 30, 1931 








Midiand United 
Company 
Notice of Dividend 


The Board of Directors of the 
Midland United Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly stock 
dividend of one and one-half per 
cent (1%%) upon the Common 
Stock of the Company [being at 
the rate of three two-hundredths 
(3-200ths) of a share upon each 
share outstanding] payable on 
June 24, 1931, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 1, 1931. 

Where less than a whole share 
would be issuable for such divi- 
dend, scrip dividend certificates will 
be issued for the fractional shares. 

BERNARD P. SHEARON, 
Secretary. 

















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


Vv 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65ce) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 2, 1931. 
WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer | 





























CParamount CPictures 


PARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of sixty-two and one- 
half cents per share on the Common Stock 
of this Corporation payable June 27th, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 5th, 1931. 

ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 

May 11th, 1931. Secretary 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 


May 21st, 1931 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 30th day of June, 1931 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
pod tr day of June. 1931. Checks will be 
m K 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
A dividend of $1.75 a share on the Pre- 
ferred stock and a dividend of $1.25 a share 
on the Common stock of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company will be payable June 30, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 12, 1931. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
c. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 








* 


DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR &5 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 





On May 15th a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-fourths 
per cent (134%) on the pre- 
ferred stock of the above cor- 
poration was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
July 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, 
June 10, 1931. 


E. L. LALUMIER, 
Secretary 





* 
























The 
North American 
Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


No. 109 on Common Stock of 2K% 
tn Common Stock (at the rate of 1 /4Cth 
of one share for each share held); and 


No. 40 on Preferred Stock of 14% 
in cash (at the rate of 75 cents per shure) 


; Will be paid on July 1, 1931 tore- | 
| — stockholders of record at the 
| close of business on June 5, 1931. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 





























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a_dis- 
tribution of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s 2,540,000 shares of capital stock 
without nominal or par value, payable on 
June 15, 1931, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 1, 1931. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to 
what portion of said distribution is from 
Free Surplus and what from Reserve for 
Depletion. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


E. I, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, May 18, 1931. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on June 15, 1931, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 28, 1931; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding de- 
benture stock of this Company, payable on July 
25, 1981, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on July 10, 1931. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., 

Philadelphia, May 15, 1931. 
The Directors have declared from the Accumu- 
lated Surplus of the Company a quarterly divi- 
dend of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) 
per share on the Common Stock and the Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record of both of these classes of stock at the 
close of business on June 8, 1981. Checks will be 


mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
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How Well Do You Know 
Your Ticker Symbols? 


Solve The Magazine of Wall Street’s 
Cross Word Puzzle and Find Out 


The puzzle outlined below is made up entirely of the ticker symbols of the 


companies given. 
Solving this and subsequent puzzles will prove an interesting demonstration of 
your ability to read the tape and has the practical advantage of widening your 
knowledge of the most frequently used ticker abbreviations. The correct solution 
and the next puzzle will appear in the following issue. 
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Kelly Springfield 
Tire Co. 

North American 
Edison 

Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. 
National Dairy 


' Products 


Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
Oliver Farm 
Equipment 
Detroit Edison 
Co. 

New York 
Central 
Kennecott 
Copper 

Borden Co. 
North American 
Co. 

Newton Steei Co. 
Paramount 
Publix 





2 Brunswick 
Terminal 








3 National Distil- 
ler’s Prod. 


All stocks are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Solution to Puzzle 
in Last Issue 
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5 Union Bag & 
Paper Co. 





Pierce Oil Corp. 
Union Pacific 
Great Northern 
Iron Ore 

Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. 

Timken Detroit 
Axle 

Neisner Bros. 
Inc. 

Trico Prod. Co. 
National Dept. 
Stores 

Delaware Lack. 
& Western R. R. 
Austin Nichols & 
Co. 

Nationa! Surety 
Co. 

Penn Dixie 
Cement 

Allis Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. 
Pullman Co. 


















Debt Cancellation Unnecessary 
(Continued from page 144) 





— 





debts already made by Germany and 
the Allies may be partly responsible 
for the present business crisis. But 
after all, Germany did gain wealth and 
France lose it through the settlement 
of 1871. 

Payment of a war indemnity tends 
to increase the public debt and taxation 
of the debtor country and reduce pro- 
duction—and has the opposite effect on 
the creditor country, although it does 
at the same time tend to cause inflation. 
However, in the case of the reparations 
and the allied debts the payments are 
not made at once; they will continue 
for 58 years. While each payment, 
considered by itself, will tend to pro 
duce inflation and subsequent contrac: 
tion it is contended that the next pay- 
ment will bring a new tendency toward 
inflation in time to neutralize the re- 
action. 

The ultimate result would be that by 
the time the debts are discharged, and 
probably long before, the compulsion of 
paying them would leave the world 
vicher and more prosperous than ever. 
Perhaps that was what Mr. Franqui, one 
of the Belgium delegates to the Young 
Plan Conference had in mind when he 
talked with Owen Young, one day at 
the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

** ‘Owenyoung,’ he asked, ‘why all 
these great men sit around here dis 
cussing a few milliards? What a few 
millards amount to? Your grandmother 
alive?” 

Owen Young was a little surprised, 
but he replied, “No, my grandmother 
is dead.” 

Mr. Franqui continued: “Owen: 
young, your grandmother come to life 
today she say to you, ‘Owenyoung, you 
live Ritz Hotel. How much money 
you spend Ritz Hotel today?’ You 
tell your grandmother. She drop 
dead!” 

Perhaps the compulsion of debt set: 
tlement—as well as other things—will 
spur the whole world on to such in 
creased production and consumption 
that all these billions that we are talk- 
ing about and blessing or cursing will 
one day become insignificant. The 
billions of the German reparations an 
the allied debts may be as relatively 
small in the future as the French bil- 
lion of 1871 now is compared with 
the indemnities of the last war. 

The war debts can be paid—and the 
world will not be ruined by their pay: 
ment. 


* This anecdote was related by Jeremiah 


Smith, Jr., eS ot : 
the League of Nations for Hun 
dh any the Academy of Political Science 


on November 14, 1 c 
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Specially Reduced Prices 


on STANDARD BOOKS 


Published by THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


prions eleven selected volumes completely cover 
every phase of modern security trading and 
investing. Written in a concise, easily understand- 
able manner, they give you the result of years of 
research and successful market operation—the fore- 
most tried and proven methods and the important 
fundamental principles which you can apply to your 
individual needs and successfully determine how, 
what and when to buy and when to sell. 


Whether you are an odd-lot buyer or deal in hun- 
dreds and thousands of shares—whether you are a 
long-pull investor or a day-to-day operator, you 
should .read these books and have them for constant 
reference. They may easily make or save thousands 
of dollars for you—they should surely bring you a 
return of many times their moderate cost. 








The entire 11 books are uniform in size and style, profusely The prices quoted below are the lowest at which 
a — oe graphs and — — = these books have ever been offered. Orders 
practical examples and suggestions. ey are all richly ° ° 

bound in dark blue flexible fabrikoid, lettered in gold, and will be filled as they are received. We suggest, 
will make a handsome addition to any bookcase or library. therefore, that you mail your order at once. 


Library of Trading and Investment Fundamentals No. 6. The Business of Trading in Stocks. 


No. 1. Fourteen Methods of Operating in the Stock No. 7. How to Secure Continuous Security Profits in 
Modern Markets. 


























Market. 
No. 2. You and Your Broker. The Businessman-Investor’s Library 
_ 4 Pies yd gh ten Profits. No. 8. Financial Independence at Fifty. 
oe SCMMIES. Eh CLOCK Specwiauon. No. 9. Necessary Business Economics for Successful 
F Set by John Durand Investment. ae 
a Sat ay Soe Sone No. 10. Cardinal Investment Principles upon which 
No. 5. The New Technique of Uncovering Security Profits Depend. 
Bargains. No. 11. The Investor’s Dictionary. 
Individual Price of . 
Each Book .... $2.25 Special Offer 
When Sets of 2 or Complete Library of 
More Books Are $1 50 Entire 11 Books. $15. 
Ordered. Each. . . 
CLIP OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET May 30, 1931 All orders outside of the Continental U. S. A. 
Z . must be accompanied by full remittance. 
+2 Broadway, New York, N. Y. pre send me books as listed above: Nos. 1-2-3-4-5-6- 
PACTS ¢ : -8-9-10-11. (Simply check books desired, remitting $2.25 
LEASE send me your Complete Library of 11 Standard if only one is ordered, or $1.50 each if sets of two or more 
Books on Security Trading and Investing. books are ordered.) 
(11$15 Enclosed. [C. O. D. $15. 8 See Enclosed FC. OF De iscsi 
BR.» « thee eates gait a taeda halk lg bal ACHE oh secre sais cin arnt da awideen. s SADA wR OS ee 
is « « <select a i aaa isle ee Uta ay ss Be wich suaibichayal cts oS a ata ers Lanes ore eI eae 
QO Please mail me without obligation descriptive circular on above books. 
ee 
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FEEL the difference + HEAR the difference 


TASTE THE DIFFERENCE! 


Like an oasis in the dusty desert of dried tobacco, 
the new Camel Humidor Pack brings you the joy of 
fine quality cigarettes in prime mild condition. 

Now, wherever you go, you can always be sure 
of getting a fresh, throat-easy cigarette when you 
demand Camels. 

It’s easy to tell the difference. Your sense of touch 
detects it as you roll a cigarette between your fingers. 
Dry tobacco is stiff and crumbly. Camels are full 
bodied and pliant. 

Even your ear can tell the difference. For a dried 
out cigarette crackles when you roll it. 

But the real test is taste and taste is causing a 
great nation-wide switch of men and women alike 
to Camels in the scientific new Humidor Pack. 


As you draw in that fragrant, mild, cool smoke, 
redolent with the luxury of fine Turkish and mellow 
Domestic leaves, only then do you realize the full 
importance of this new Humidor Pack. 

For scorched or dried tobacco is brash and taste- 
less and its smoke is unkindly hot to the tongue 
and throat. 

If you are a Camel smoker you have already noticed 
the improvement the newy Humidor Pack makes in 
this your favorite cigarette. 

If you don’t smoke Camels, try them for just one 
day to see how much you're missing. After you've 
known the mildness and joy of a really fresh ciga- 
rette, switch back if you can. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 
by means of the Humidor Pack, to ~ 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy ( amels = 
by the carton—tbis cigarette will re- ~ 
main fresh in your home and office. ~ 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


VY ~ ” CAMELS) 








